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WasO one who has a hobby for collect- 
ing—be it what it may—can have 
derived anything but pleasure from 

"the perusal of that charming little 
volume by the Rev. W. J. Loftie, F.S.A., 
entitled 4 Plea for Art in the House, one 
of the first of the 47¢ at Home series. 

In its pages the everyday experiences of 
what may befall a collector after old furniture 
or quaint books are set before the reader in 
a way that goes straight home to the heart of 
each embryo collector amongst us, and sets 
us longing to begin at once, so assured are 
we of making rare bargains, if we only follow 
the good advice therein set out. 

Weil, one of my hobbies is old oak furni- 
ture, and the idea has occurred to me of 
placing before the readers of THE ANTIQUARY 
a few remarks upon old oak furniture, con- 
scious at the same time that the love I have for 
my subject must make up for a somewhat 
limited experience in the pursuit of it. 

I do not propose to bring within the scope 
of this paper furniture earlier than the Tudor 
period, for the reason that, comparatively 
speaking, very little oak furniture is in exist- 
ence prior to that time, and what there is 
is very seldom to be met with. 

In the words of Mr. Hunt in his book on 
Exemplars of Tudor Architecture, ed. 1836 :— 

Anterior to the Tudors, household furniture was in 
general of a rude, substantial character . . . such as 
clumsy oak tables, covered with ts, benches or 

‘*joined forms” of the same materi , and cupboards 
for plate, pewter, ‘‘ treene,” leather j jugs, glass, etc. 
Neither do I propose to deal with furniture 
of a later period than the seventeenth century, 
preferring as I do the comparatively plain 
yet handsome style of carving of that period 
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to the florid and realistic ornamentation of 
Grinling Gibbons and his followers. 

The object of my paper will be to show, 
whilst noticing some of the many pieces of 
old furniture, of almost national and histori- 
cal interest, that exist in England at the 
present time, such articles of domestic 
furniture as may still be found in many a 
hall or manor-house, notwithstanding the far 
too frequent fires of late years, that have 
caused the ruin of more than one historical 


‘mansion, and the destruction of furniture 


that nothing can replace. 

It is perhaps hard to say what part of 
England abounds most in old oak, though 
no doubt some districts are more noted for 
it than others. I am inclined to think that 
those districts which still show us those grand 
specimens of half-timbered dwellings that 
are to be found in Cheshire, Lancashire, 
Worcestershire, together with parts of York- 
shire and Derbyshire, perhaps, are among 
the most favoured in this respect, and 
afford the richest field to the collector 
and the greatest treat to the antiquary. 
Here and there, too, in the West of England, 
may be found fine specimens of the period 
in question. 


Cabinets and Buffets. 


To descend to particular kinds of furniture, 
we find that cabinets or buffets were amongst 
the principal articles of domestic use, and 
were used for all the purposes for which our 
sideboard is at the present time; and I 
doubt whether any sideboard, as now under- 
stood by the term, made of oak, was 
anything more than an innovation of com- 
paratively modern times, and could not long 
have preceded, if indeed it did not copy 
from, the designs of Chippendale, Sheraton, 
and Hepplewhite,—those great workers in 
mahogany and rosewood. 

The earliest sideboard in anything like the 
modern shape, that I am aware of, is one 
shown in Mr. Shaw’s Specimens of Ancient 
Furniture (ed. 1836), from St. Mary’s Hall, 
Coventry, of the time of Henry VIII, but it 
is decidedly ecclesiastical in character. Sir 
Samuel Rush Meyrick says, in the descrip- 
tion of the plate, that it appeared to have 
been “ originally a church chest, having been 
altered to its present form by moving its sides 
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to the front, and putting on a new top,” so 
that after all it is somewhat of a “ make-up.” 
Mr. Shaw also gives an illustration of a very 
handsome piece of furniture which he calls a 
sideboard, but it is really much more like a 
cabinet in shape. Also a sideboard or buffet, 
in two tiers, magnificently carved, more in the 
style of a modern dinner-waggon on a large 
scale, supported by figured columns at the 
corners, temp. Elizabeth or James I. 
Mr. Hunt says that 


cupboards answered in some respects to the “side- 
boards ” of the present day. 

They were sometimes mere planched tops, resting 
on trestles, or fixed with legs against the wall; at 
others framed on stages, rising one above another, and 
movable ; these were called “ joined cupboards,” 
occasionally carved, and, like tables, covered with 


carpets. 
And again— 


Cabinets of massy proportions, carved in oak, ebony, 
walnut, and other woods inlaid, some of which 
answered the double purpose of repositories and cup- 
boards for plate, from having drawers and recesses 
enclosed by doors and broad shelves between the tiers 
with turned columns, were conspicuous objects in 
parlours and bedrooms at this period. 


Such cabinets are still to be met with in 
many parts of the country at the present 
time, a fine specimen of which is depicted in 
Mr. Shaw’s book, as preserved at Cornishead 
Priory, Lancashire, and which, 


if in its original form, instead of recent composition 
may have belonged to the class of sideboards. If this 
be the case, we may have before us the representation 
of a court cupboard, mentioned in the play of Romeo 
and Juliet, Act i., sc. 5: 

‘* Away with the joint stools, remove the court- 
cupboard.” 


I have in my possession an oak cabinet, 
somewhat in the shape of a modern cheffo- 
nier, an illustration of which is here given, 
taken from a photograph. The handles are 
modern. In each of the two large front 
doors are inserted two very quaint panels ; 
and in the two sides two panels each, 
making eight panels in all; whilst the back 
is constructed of three low recessed and 
handsomely carved panels. The tradition 
attaching to this cabinet is that it was long 
in the possession of an old Staffordshire 
family, and was made from old wood taken 
from the remnants of the choir-stalls and 
pews of old Lichfield Cathedral after it had 


been sacked by Oliver Cromwell in the time 
of the Civil War. 

By Oliver Cromwell, I presume, is intended 
the parliamentary troops in general; for 
though Cromwell was not there in person, 
popular tradition always credits him with 
taking a personally active part in the de- 
struction and desecration of cathedrals and 
churches. It remains, though, a fact, I be- 
lieve, that as the result of the struggle 
between the Parliamentarians and the Royal- 
ists under Prince Rupert in the year 1643, 
old Lichfield Cathedral was burnt, and the 
remnants of the wood-work of the edifice were 
carried away by the people in the vicinity, 
unchecked, until, upon the appointment of | 
the new bishop, the restoration of the cathe- 
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FIG. I.—OAK CABINET. 


dral was undertaken. What more likely, 
then, than that some of these materials may 
have been used in the construction of a 
cabinet, made to commemorate the event? 
The upper panels at the recessed back 
indeed show unmistakable marks of having 
been burnt, and are considerably charred ; 
but the lower panels are unmarked. These 
lower panels are very quaint and interesting ; 
and my object in bringing this cabinet 
at such length to the notice of the readers 
of THE ANTIQUARY is to endeavour to 
obtain from them some information re- 
specting it, in aid of the inquiry as to what 
portion, if any, of the old cathedral did these 
panels form a part. For this purpose I sub- 
join a detailed description of each panel ; 
and may add, as an additionally interesting 
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coincidence, that I fancied I noticed a re- 
semblance in some of the ornamentations of 
the cabinet,—such as the Latin and other 
kind of ecclesiastical crosses,—to certain 
portions of the new tesselated pavement 
leading to the altar of the present cathedral, 
which I examined during a visit I paid to 
Lichfield a few years ago. 
Four front panels. 

(i) Half length figure, head to right, long 
face, with square-shaped cap, and hands 
extended as if in prayer. Small cross on 
body. From the right-hand corner of panel 
rain (?) appears to descend in the form of 
cuts in the wood. Floral bordure round 
panel. Sex doubtful. 

(ii.) Half length figure to right. Hair 
extending in pig-tail down the back, and 
bound with fillet, tied at back in large knot. 
On right shoulder and breast appear two 
globular balls, which, possibly, may be in- 
tended for breasts. From front of breast 
arises what may be a floriated staff or a 
flower. A decorated bordure round panel, in 
the four corners of which are carved four 
small and quaint figure busts ; the two upper 
ones inverted. An ornament (which I 
cannot make out) issues from the bordure 


towards the head of the figure. Sex, female (?). 

(iii.) A kneeling figure to left, with hands 
clasped as if in prayer, turned towards what 
is apparently a shower of pellets, issuing 
from top (left side) of panel, which is sur- 


rounded by a floriated bordure. In frent of 
the knees appears a small ornament that may 
beacap. Sex, doubtful. 

(iv.) Half length figure to left, with hair 
apparently covered by cap. On body appear 
two round balls, which may be intended for 
breasts ; and beneath, on one side of a deep 
and broad cut, are three pellets, and on 
the other a crosslet. A bordure surrounds 
the whole, composed of quaint animals, 
elves, and butterflies. Issuing out of the 
bordure, at the back of the head, is an 
ornament I cannot make out. Sex, female (?). 

N.B.—Nos. 2 and 4 appear to be of an 
Eastern type. , 

Left-side panels (2). 
(i.) Head and shoulders of figure to right, 


of somewhat feminine appearance, with one 
breast (?) showing, and from collar of pellets 


what looks like a plume of feathers issuing 
from back of head. Bordure of crosslets. 
Sex, female (?). 

(ii) Half-length full figure, with head to 
left, wearing conical-shaped cap, drooping to 
right. Body clothed in jacket, with arms 
akimbo. Ornaments on either shoulder and 
collar. Floriated bordure. Eastern type. 
Sex doubtful. 

Right-side panels (2). 

(i.) Half-length figure, head to left. Hair 
of a matted appearance, like that of a negro. 
From front and back of shoulder issues an 
ornament like a large tail, which curls up and 
ends in a quatrefoil. From the right shoul- 
der, across the body, apparently forming the 
top of a dress, slopes an ornamental border. 
A bordure of Latin crosses, with tops turned 
towards the principal figure. 

(ii) Half-length figure, head to left, with a 
helmet-like covering, from bottom of which 
issues a kind of tail. Arm extended and 
hand holding open book, from which the 
figure is apparently reading. Decorated bor- 
dure of crosslets, and other ornaments of a 
somewhat ecclesiastical appearance. 

Generally speaking, the faces are very 
quaint, with elongated chins, a 2 Rowland- 
son, and several of a decidedly Eastern type 
and aspect. 

The front corners of the cabinet are sup- 
ported by two handsomely-carved pilasters, 
ornamented with crosses, etc. 

Bedsteads. 

Everybody who takes an interest in old 
oak furniture must be well acquainted with 
those massive old bedsteads, with their richly- 
carved figures and decorated canopies,— 
the grand old four-posters of the seventeenth 
century. Perhaps the most interesting of 
this class of bedstead is the well-known 
Great Bed of Ware, in Hertfordshire, which 
possesses considerable historical value, inas- 
much as it is mentioned by Shakespeare in 
his Twelfth Night, Act iii., sc. 2, where Sir 


' Toby Belch says to Sir Andrew Ague-cheek— 


And as many lies as will lie in thy sheet of 
although the chest were big pth for the bed of 
Ware in England, set ’em down. 

An excellent engraving of it is given in 
Mr. Shaw’s book, in which its dimensions are 
given as follows :—Height, 7ft. 63in.; length, 
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roft. gin.; width, roft. 9in.—truly a noble 
piece of furniture. It is there described by 
Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick as “‘a fine speci- 
men of a bedstead of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, in oak, in good preservation.” 
This bedstead, which is, in all probability, 
one of the largest beds of the kind existing in 
this country, is still preserved at Ware, as we 
may gather from the following extract, quoted 


from Cussans’s History of Hertfordshire, vol. 
1, Pp. 147 — 

It was originally in the Crown Inn; and on the 
demolition of that building, in June 1765, it was 
transferred to the Bull, whence it was afterwards re- 
moved to the Saracen’s Head, where it now stands. 
It is said to be upwards of four hundred years old, but 
the style of the carving does not indicate a period 
earlier than that of Queen Elizabeth ; the date 1463, 
painted at the head, is comparatively modern. In 
form it is nearly square, each side being about twelve 
feet in length. The massive posts are plain at the 
bottom, and at about two feet from the ground are 
four pillars, one at each angle of the posts. The 
pillars support four arches, above which the posts, 
elaborately carved, continue for about four feet more, the 
total height being about eight feet. The canopy and 
the head of the bed are finely carved, the latter with 
human figures, fluted work, heraldic roses, and Gothic 
arches. Its beauty is much marred by initials and 
names, cut by idle sight-seers. It was put up to 
auction in 1864, and bought in for 20/. 

Some idea of the size of the beds of our 
ancestors may be imagined when we learn 
that the royal bed of Henry VIII. at Windsor 
Castle was eleven feet square! (From the 
Hampton Court Inventory.) 

There was also a wonderful bedstead at 
the White Hart Inn, at Schoale, co. Norfolk, 
(which was famous for an enormous oak sign 
thirty-three feet in height and thirty-five in 
length, extending over the road, and under 
which carriages drove as through an archway), 
which was described as “a large round bed 
big enough to contain fifteen or twenty 
couple.” (Richardson’s Studies from Old 
English Mansions, ed. 1841.) 

The same author also gives an illustration 
of a fine old bedstead at Cumnor Place (vide 
Sir W. Scott’s Kenilworth), with a magnifi- 
cently carved head and canopy. The canopy 
overhangs the bed considerably at the foot, 
and is supported at that end by two very 
finely-carved pedestal columns, This is the 
only kind of bed that I have seen where the 
canopy is distinct from and extends beyond 
the foot of the bed in that way. 


I myself, when at a sale in the country 
some few years ago of old oak furniture from 
an old Worcestershire manor-house, wit- 
nessed a fine old bedstead of this period, with 
beautifully-carved canopy and head, knocked 
down to a cabinet-maker for sixteen guineas, 
for the purpose of being broken up and made 
into cabinets and sideboards. 


The following interesting note on bedsteads 
is from Mr. Hunt’s pen :— 


The posts, head-boards, and canopies or spervers, . 
of bedsteads were curiously wrought and carved in 
oak, walnut, box, and other woods, and variously 
painted and gilt. Ancient documents describe these 
bedsteads as ‘* beddes of tymbre.” They were further 
enriched with devices and mottoes conspicuously placed 
on the panels and other parts. In the Gentleman's 
Magazine for November 1811 there is an account of 
a very curious bedstead at Hinckley, in Leicestershire, 
which is embellished with no fewer than twenty-nine 
emblematical devices, every one accompanied by an 
appropriate motto. [See azzée, vol. vii., p. 186.] And 
in Nicholson and Burn’s History of Cumberland one 
is described as existing in the year 1777 at Nunnery 
(a small house of Benedictine nuns), called the Nun’s 
bed, with this inscription : 

Mark the end, and 
Yow shal never doow amis. 


Tables. 


Tables [says Hunt], usually described as “ bordes,” 
were not in t variety, the sorts which were few 
being little distinguished by workmanship. . . . There 
was one kind of hall-table formed of narrow leaves or 
boards, hinged together, folding up into small compass 
and resting on trestles. 


Shakespeare makes Capulet, entering with 
‘this guests and maskers, exclaim : 


Give room ; 
More lights, ye knaves, and turn the tables up. 
Romeo and Fuliet, Acti. sc. 5. 
The architectural ornaments of the Grecian style 

[says Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick], intermixed with foli- 
age, are —— marks of the Elizabethan style, 
and these are finely developed in the existing specimen 
[a massive example table from Leeds Castle, Kent], 
although greatly mutilated. Two ends are made to 
be drawn out by main force, which then become sup- 
ported by sliders, while the centre, previously held by 
these in a higher position, falls to its place from its 
own weight. The immense diameter of the legs is a 
characteristic of this reign and the beginning of the 
next, and which we also find in the front posts of 
bedsteads. 


I have in my possession a fine old dining- 
table, to which, in a great measure, this de- 
scription would seem to apply, though I am 
rather uncertain as to whether it is not 
Flemish or Belgian work, though it came 
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from a west of England source so far as I 
can trace it. The circumference of the legs 
in the widest part is two feet all but an inch, 
and the top is of oak beautifully inlaid with 
ash and divided into two sections, with a 
centre of some darker wood, such as maho- 

ny or cedar, in the shape of a small star. 
The ash has become much worm-eaten,* and 
has had to be renewed in several places. The 
top draws out, but not in such a primitive 
manner as in Mr. Shaw’s specimen. 


Settles. 


Settles, or settees, of good solid oak work 
are still occasionally to be met with; and 
with their handsomely carved and panelled 
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appear to be massive embossed table legs, or 
old communion rails, and other old pieces of 
oak, being called in to repair the ravages of 
time. 


Dinner-waggons. 


Here and there, too, may still be picked 
up (but they are scarce) fine old pieces of 
furniture, which, for want of a better name, 
I must call dinner-waggons, running up on 
finely-carved columns and rich backs to two 
or three tiers. Such an one may be seen in 
the Chetham Library at Manchester. I re- 
member, some years ago, paying a visit to 
that famous library, and being much struck 
with the handsome appearance of its seven- 





backs and plain seats, add much to the 
appearance of a hall, even if of too severe a 
form to add to the comfort of a sitting-room. 
I have in my possession a settle which has 
the reputation of having been used by Oliver 
Cromwell during a visit of a week’s duration 
which he paid to an old manor house in 
Worcestershire. The back is certainly in 
good preservation, but little of the original 
front, I am afraid, now remains; what 


* Though this table is in constant use, and has been 
well polished from time to time, it is most difficult 
to get rid of these destructive little insects. Fresh 


holes were constantly appearing, and with the point of 
a pin I have sicked r 6 out "and prcrmcieal them, 


when they appear, on close i tion, to be very 
much like most diminutive pees 2 
and shape. 


ers both in colour 


FIG. 2.—OAK CHEST. 


teenth-century carving, darkened by age, 
with the date (if I remember rightly) and 
name—HVMPHRY CHETHAM—staring you in 
the face, just as the pious old founder might 
have placed it there more than two centuries 
ago. 

Chairs. 

It is unnecessary to say very much about 
the chairs of this period. Many, thank good- 
ness, are still to be had all over the coungry, 
and many an old country church has one or 
more in its chancel. Everyone is conversant 
with the shape which the handsome old elbow- 
chairs present tothe eye,—massiveand upright, 
with tall, stately backs, and bold arms and legs, 
and not so uncomfortable to sit in, after all, 
as would appear at first sight. 
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Of the more historically interesting speci- 
mens of this class may be mentioned the 
well-known Abbot of Glastonbury’s chair 
(temp. Henry VIII.), reproductions of which 
flood the country, of thorough ecclesiastical 
style, with its crossed legs, and legend running 
along the top of the back and down the arms 
on each side—the prototype, Ishould imagine, 
of the modern collapsible camp-stool style of 
garden-chair. 

Representations of still older. chairs may 
be seen in Mr. Shaw’s book, all of ecclesia- 
stical style, one at Evesham, said to be of early 
part of fourteenth century ; another, ¢emp. fif- 
teenth century, preserved at St. Mary’s Hall, 
Coventry. Such chairs as these, however, 
partake more of the nature of thrones, and 
hardly come under the head of domestic 
furniture. 

The same remark may apply to the mag- 
nificent oak screens, such as may be seen at 
the Middle Temple Hall, Crewe Hall, and 
various other places that will readily be called 
to mind ; to fireplaces and over-mantels that 
still exist at most of our old English man- 
sions, together with the grand old staircases 
and panelled rooms that seem inseparable 
from such places. 


Chests. 


Perhaps the most familiar form in which 
the old oak furniture of our ancestors has 
survived to us is in that of chests, of which 
many fine specimens are to be met with in 
most parts of the country. 

The majority of them are nearly plain, and 
but poor in design, but others are richly 
carved, and of really fine proportions. The 
use to which these chests were put was 
variable in the extreme. 

According to Mr. Hunt, 

Coffers and chests were the general depositories for 
articles of every kind; writings, apparel, food, and 
even fuel, were kept within them. Many of these 
chests, which were raised on feet, to protect them 
from damp and vermin, were beautifully ornamented 
with carving and other sumptuous enrichments. 

No doubt one of their earliest uses was that 
for the custody of church property,—plate, 
books, deeds, registers, etc., etc..—many of 
the earliest known specimens being distinctly 
ecclesiastical in character. Mr. Shaw gives 
three examples of church chests,—one of a 
very plain and rude design of thirteenth cen- 


tury work, and two others of a more elaborate 
character and decoration, one being dated 
1519. It is very seldom you find furniture 
dated so early. A more domestic purpose 
for which chests were used was that of keep- 
ing linen in. Such chests were of consider- 
able size, as we may well imagine, from the 
sad and widespread story of the unfortunate 
bride who had in sport hidden herself in one, 
and, being unable to raise the lid again, was 
suffocated, arfd, as the story goes, not dis- 
covered until she was a ghastly skeleton. 

The smaller ones, or coffers, may well have 
been used as dower chests, though I rather 
imagine that this kind was more common in 
Italy than in our own country. 


FIG, 3.—DUCKING STOOL, 


I am the fortunate possessor of a very fine 
old chest of seventeenth century work, of 
considerable size,—and in which I also have 
been shut up; very massive and beautiful 
in design, with the favourite tulip scroll-work 
of the period running round under the lid, 
and the lower part divided into partitions, 


intersected by carved figures. An illustration 
of it, taken also from a photograph, is given 
on p. 45.. 

Some people seem almost to have a mania 
for collecting old oak chests, if we may judge 
from an account (now lying before me) of a 
sale that took place in Devonshire, not many 
years go, in which more than one hundred old 
carved oak chests were put up for sale! They 
varied, of course, very much in character 
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and value, but such is the demand for 
genuine old oak at the present time that 
they all fetched good prices. I have fre- 
quently seen the plainer and more common 
kinds of chests used as corn-bins in the 
West of England, but even those are now, 
if of any artistic pretensions whatever, eagerly 
rescued from their humble but useful posi- 
tions, and bought up to be made up into 
cabinets and sideboards. 


Ducking-stools. 


I don’t know whether the article I am 
now going to mention can come under the 
head of furniture, but as at one period of our 
national existence it formed no inconsidera- 


bet 








ble feature of its domestic polity, I will 
allude to it, and that is the ducking or 
cucking-stool. Those of my readers who 
desire to know more of this interesting form 
of punishment, I would refer to Mr. Wright’s 
Archeological Album, pp. 49-56, where 
Mr. Fairholt gives an illustration of the 
example still preserved at Ipswich, and 
which is reproduced in Fig. 3. A little book 
recently written by Mr. Andrews, of Hull, 
entitled Punishments of the Olden Times, 
also contains several illustrations of this 
curious article; but in none of them, nor 
in any other publication, can I find any 
account of this kind of chair ever having had 
a figurehead, so to speak, at the top of the 





back. I have, however, a very interesting 
example of one in old oak, sanded over, of 
a dark colour, which I picked up at an old 
furniture shop in the West of England, a 
short time ago. It is in the form of a 
Medusa’s head, with the customary serpents 
clinging round her neck. The face—that of 
an old hag—is repulsive and forbidding 
enough, but though rude, true to nature, 
even to the little wen in the throat, and by 
no means “ devoid of artistic merit.” There 
was apparently an inscription existing at one 
time below the bust, but now effaced, though 
at the back can be discerned the following 
in painted characters, together with what 
appears to be a coat-of-arms (? a portcullis), 





INS FOOL was MAG 
. aint fora Scaldfo siliefo bey 





probably that of the borough in which this 
instrument of torture was kept :— 
[TH]IS DVCKIN STOOLE WAS MA[DE] 
itt for a scold to sitte to be D{ucked.] 

The above engraving (Fig. 4) is from a 
pen-and-ink drawing by my friend, Mr. Wil- 
mot Pilsbury—the well-known water-colour 
artist—who kindly made a sketch of it for 
me. I shall feel very glad if any reader of 
Tue ANTIQUARY can give me any information 
that will lead me to identify the borough or- 
town from which it came. I myself believe 
it to be unique. Mr. Wright says of the 
Sandwich cucking-stool, that on the arms 
and back were carved, or painted, figures of 
men and women scolding.. A woman is 
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made to call the man knave, while the man 
applies to his fair antagonist a still more 
indecorous term. On the cross-rib of the 
back of the chair is the following inscription :— 


‘* Of members ye tonge is worst or best : 
An yll tonge oft doeth breede unreste.” 


But this does not give me any clue to mine. 

And now a word in conclusion as to old 
furniture sales, and old oak sales in par- 
ticular. The enormous mass of it is without 
doubt a “make-up” and sham. Often may- 
be the wood itself is genuinely old, from 
broken-up old chests and bedsteads, but still 
oftener disfigured by modern carving, and 
worse than all, the forgery of dates. If I had 
my way, I would make the forgery of a date 
as much a false pretence, and as great a 
fraud, as the forging of a hall-mark on 
plate. The class of furniture I am now 
alluding to is well known to collectors and 
dealers, and is generically termed “ Wardour 
Street,” because in that locality are the chief 
retail shops for this so-called “antique” 
furniture. The east end of London, how- 
ever, as well as certain parts in the provinces, 
do a large trade in this way. Of late years a 
considerable improvement has shown itself 
in the manufacture of this kind of furniture, 
and by a judicious admixture of genuine old 
wood and carving, the dealers often contrive 
to deceive any but experienced collectors. 
The better knowledge in the use of chemi- 
cals for producing the requisite colour, and 
the more skilful handling of the carving tools 
and sandpaper, render detection at times very 
difficult, especially as in a great many cases 
they work with genuine old models and 
authentic dates before them. 

If you go to a sale-room, you can hardly 
help being struck with a certain sameness in 
the articles exposed to view—a too har- 
monious tone and colour which pervades 
them all, and which could scarcely exist in 
a collection often professedly gathered to- 
gether from all parts of the kingdom. Of 
course there are sometimes amongst them 
genuine and valuable pieces for sale, both in 
an artistic and historical point of view, but 
they are few and far between, and do not 
leaven the mass. 

No doubt, as Mr. Loftie says (in the little 
book I alluded to at the beginning of this 


paper), the operation of the Code Civile in 
Holland is making itself felt in the breaking 
up of the old family estates, and consequently 
of their furniture, but that hardly accounts for. 
the number of “Elizabethan cabinets,” no 
less than for the “‘ Chippendale” and “ Shera- 
ton” sideboards and bookcases that one 
sees in an “importation of antiques” from 
that country. 

Indeed, it is pretty well known that a large 
trade is being done by the Dutch, Belgian, 
and Flemish workmen in carving old wood, 
and knocking it up into cabinets for the 
English market. The fact is, so long as 
there is a demand for that kind of thing, and 
people are satisfied to believe that everything 
that is sold as such is really old carved oak, 
so long will there be forthcoming a supply,— 
conducive it may be to the prosperity of the 
furniture trade and cabinet-making indus- 
try of the country, but not to the. best 
interests of art itself, or to that national 
character which I am afraid we are fast 
losing in these go-ahead utilitarian times—a 
reverence for all that is genuine and true. 


;' ; 
Borley Abbey. 
By FREpDERIC R. SURTEES. 


SeiemS a corollary to the Rev. J. Brown- 

me Dill’s article in the April and May 
numbers of THE ANTIQUARY, I sub- 
mit a paper read at the meeting 
of the Kent Archzological Society at Maid- 
stone, August 2nd, 1882, as the tenant and 
present occupier of Boxley Abbey. In some 
respects I have differed from Mr. Brownbill, 
but when this is so, my statements rest 
on the highest historical authority I could 
obtain. 





The Manor of Boxley, then termed Boslie, 
I find entered in Domesday Book thus— 
Robertus Latinus tenuit ad firmam—viz., held 
it of the Crown. It is there described as 
possessing three mills and si/va porcorum, or 
a wood of swine. In the well-known letters, 
T.R.E., time of Edward the King (the Con- 
fessor), Arnod Cilt senuzt, or held it. 

Boxley Abbey was founded in 1144 or 
1146 by William de Ypres, Earl of Kent, so 
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created by King Stephen, and who died 
blind, a monk of Laon, in Flanders. He 
was said to have been an illegitimate son of 
Philip, Earl of Ypres, in Flanders, and was 
a man who, says Freeman, “made his mark 
in the history of his time.” We, some of us, 
know his work in the Ypres tower at Rye. 
Freeman says his earldom is doubtful, but 
in the Zxtinct and Dormant Peerages of 
Ulster, King at Arms, it is distinctly stated 
as a creation of 1141. The presence of 
mercenaries, and particularly from Flanders, 
in the civil wars of Stephen, was justly called 
“an unmixed evil.” After the murder of 
William de Ypres’ son, and his own death, 
when the earldom became extinct, part of his 
property passed to his sister. 

Boxley Abbey, of the Cistercian order, 
built as an atonement for burning the Abbey 
of Wherwell, near Southampton, where the 
nuns had harboured some of the adherents 
of the Empress Maud during the civil wars 
of the time, was dedicated, like all other 
Cistercian houses, “‘to the Blessed Virgin.” 
The Cistercians were a branch of the Bene- 
dictines or white monks, called Cistercians 
from Cisteaux in Burgundy. In Stephen’s 
time the order increased enormously (Capit 
proficere ordo Cisterciensis was written of it), 
and in 1152 it was forbidden in the general 
chapter of the Cistercians to found any more 
Abbeys of the order, as there were already 
500. Boxley Abbey was specially named 
Abbatia Sancte Crucis de Gratiis—Abbey of 
the Holy Rood of Grace, for which Holy 
Rood it was celebrated and visited from all 
parts of England, for certainly a considerable 
period. 

King Richard I, gave Boxley Manor to 
the Abbey, 1189, which was confirmed by 
Henry III. in letters of inspeximus, in 
the 37th of his reign, when he also gave a 
right to hold a market. In the 7th of 
Edward I., the Abbot of Boxley claimed 
a right of free warren in lands in Kent, 
which was allowed, and it was ascertained 
that the Abbot had a free Court. 

Of this once important Abbey, little 
visible remains. Important it was from its 
Size, as indicated by the enceinte of outer 
walls now standing, as from the position 
once held by its Abbots, one of whom 
negotiated with men of note for the re- 





lease of Richard I. in Germany. In Ed- 
ward I.’s reign, Abbots of Boxley sat three 
times in Parliament, but the number of 
Abbots generally sitting in Parliament in 
Edward III.’s time was reduced, and from 
that period, for Kent, Canterbury alone 
(St. Austin) sent an Abbot there. At the 
Dissolution of Monasteries, Boxley Abbey 
was surrendered to Henry VIII., January 
29th, 28th of Henry’s reign, by John Dobbs, 
its last Abbot, pensioned at £50 a year, 
the Abbey being then valued according to 
Dugdale at £98 19s. 7d., the clear income 
then amounting to £204 4s. 11d. The 
lands, as Cistercian, were tithe-free. 

I have not precisely discovered at what 
time the main portions, comprising the eccle- 
siastical part, or chapel of the Abbey, were 
pulled down, but I am inclined to think it 
was shortly after it came into King Henry’s 
hands. Henry VIII. exchanged with Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, of Allington Castle, for other 
premises, the house and sze of the Monastery 
of Boxleylately dissolved. With these were also 
Boxley Abbey steeple and churchyard, etc., 
excepting to the King the living of Boxley. 
All these were soon afterwards again revested 
in the Crown, and regranted to Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, son of the Sir Thomas Wyatt before 
named, to hold i” capife. By him they were 
forfeited, in consequence of his rebellion, 
1st of Queen Mary, who graciously granted 
the Manor of Boxley and other lands to his 
widow, but the Abbey, or si¢e of it, remained 
in the Crown; for Queen Elizabeth granted 
the stfe and mansion of it, in the fourth year 
of her reign, to Sir John Astley for a term of 
years. George Wyatt, son of the attainted 
Sir Thomas, was restored in blood by the 
13th of Elizabeth. After being in the families 
of Sclyard, Austin, and Amherst, Boxley 
Abbey became the property of Lord Ayles- 
ford. Between the time of Henry VIII. and 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, an Elizabethan 
House, only part of which now stands, was 
probably erected by the Wyatt family from 
the Abbey materials; there are the tool 
marks of that period on a part of the present 
walls. Then it was, probably, too, that the 
present terrace was erected to join the wing 
of the house that ran out on or near the site 
of the Abbey cloister-court wall—on the 
terrace low walls are now coping stones 
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that apparently must have belonged to the 
quondam Abbey. I have collected all the 
architectural débris about, and they denote 
good and bold work ; the greater part, save 
a piece of (perhaps original Stephen’s time) 
stone spouting are of the Decorated period, 
when it would seem the Abbey may have 
been added to, and was probably at the 
summit of its splendour. These preserved 
stone i#dicia are,—two massive spandrils of 
a large arch with quatrefoil well cut—pro- 
bably of incipient Perpendicular; a mask or 
return of hood moulding, part of Decorated 
window mouldings and arch, part of foliated 
cusps, and two corbels of Decorated work, 
not in situ, bearing two shields of some- 
what different chargings of the Abbey arms. 
Hasted says that these corbels bearing shields 
(for I cannot suppose he refers to any others) 
were in his day on the capitals of two pillars, 
“from which,” he wrote, “springs a small 
circular arch, in the garden at the back of 
the Abbey.” ‘The two corbels with coats of 
arms now at the Abbey have no signs of 
having been capitals of pillars, or aught but 
corbels, pure and simple. The Abbey arms, 
as tricked in Dugdale’s Monasticon, and on 
one of the shields of the corbels now at the 
Abbey, are—“ Argent five lozenges conjoined 
in bend sinister gules, on a canton of the 
last, a crozier in pale or”—the other coat 
bears a bend dexter over a crozier in pale, 
the lines denoting colours being worn away. 
There is a stone sepulchral slab, which has 
been once let into the earth, and probably 
marked the grave of one of the first Abbots, 
now on the lawn, bearing on its entire length 
a rudely sculptured cross of twelfth century 
work. Of Decorated work (about a.D. 1350) 
is the excellent timber roof of the Tithe 
Barn, of collar beam construction, but here 
and there are tie beams with King posts and 
struts. Of Decorated work are the arches 
and other relics of stone in the present re- 
sidence leading to the kitchen. Three silver 
small coins of the Edwardian period have 
been found about of late years, and are in my 
possession * ; as also a good piece of encaus- 
tic tile vesica piscis pattern (double), fourteenth 


* These silver pennies of Edward IV.’s time, as 
verified to me at the British Museum, would, of 
course, belong to a period when Perpendicular archi- 
tecture prevailed, and the Decorated had passed away. 


century, or Decorated period work. The 
Decorated period we know (of about seventy 
years’ duration) was during the reigns of the 
three first Edward kings, and history, as well 
as Boxley Abbey ruins, testify to its greatness 
then. It was from Boxley Abbey that King 
Edward II., while on a visit there on his 
road to take vengeance on Leeds Castle, 
executed a grant to the city of London to 
elect a Mayor every year out of their own 
body, whereas previously they had been 
governed by a baliff, or prepositus, placed over 
them by the King. Leeds Castle had refused 
to admit Edward’s Queen on her pilgrim- 
age to Canterbury—the “she wolf of France” 
as she has been termed by the poet, Gray. 

About Boxley Abbey now are to be found 
architectural remains of Bethersden marble ; 
the capital of a shaft of it—early English—is, 
I think, in this* Museum ; and at the Abbey 
is now a good base of a pillar—early English 
—of the same stone. Tufa is here and there 
to be picked out of parts of the walls stand- 
ing. A portion of the wall of the residence 
is of several feet thickness, and, externally, 
has the remains of three lancet windows 
blocked up. The archway leading to the 
Abbey—shamefully mutilated by modern 
Vandalism—is of a superior brick, of various 
patterns, and is of about Henry VII.’s time. 
One can distinguish the site of the early 
Cistercian buildings fairly throughout, and 
the base of the cloaca massive wall below 
where stood the buildings, has the apertures 
above the drain gullies still remaining. In 
the larger external wall round the meadow 
is a singular lintel of single stone projecting 
from the wall, as if where a doorway would 
have been. The jamblies prostraie. These 
are of rough unworked stone like those of 
prehistoric times. 

The terrace, constructed, I conjecture, 
about the time of Elizabeth, was visited by 
Baxter, the well-known Nonconformist, in 
1681, when on a visit to the Wyatt family, 
who has thus recorded it :— 


It did me good when Mrs. Wyatt invited me to see 
Boxley Abbey in Kent; to see upon the old stone 
wall in the garden a summer house with this inscrip- 
tion in great golden letters: “ That in that place Mr. 
George Sandys (the poet), after his travels over the 
world, retired himself for his poetry and contempla- 
tions.” 


* Maidstone. 
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This summer house has disappeared, but 
there are traces on the terrace of where we 
may imagine it stood. I possess an old 
print of 1809-11, which seems to indicate 
on the terrace, where was George Sandys’ 
retreat. He died at Boxley Abbey in 
1643, and, to a reader caring for the early 
English poets, it would be anything but a 
mauvais quatre @ heure to dip into his ‘‘ Divine 
Poems.” 

There was once a chapel (St. Andrew’s) 
hard by the outer wall and gate of the Abbey, 
which was served by Boxley Convent, to 
whom it belonged. Of this there now remains 
almost the entire shell of the fabric, now used 
asacottage. This isa curious relic of old 
monastic time, having attached to what has 
been the chapel proper a house for the 
chaplain, of two rooms, one above the other. 
The building is of free stone to a great extent, 
but a portion of the more domestic work is of 
lath and plaster work, oak tacks being used. 
There are several blocked windows, but 
others are open. The building is of 15th 
century work. The site of Boxley Abbey, 
though occupied by so many buildings more 
or less rnodern, is remarkable from the fact 
that these appear to be set out on the old 
lines. They are all at right angles to each 
other, and face east and west, and their place, 
if laid down on paper, would show very much 
of the form usually noticed in a Cistercian 
house of moderate size. Thus the dwelling- 
house occupies apparently part of the site of 
the Abbot’s house. The usual cloister court is 
represented by a green lawn. The place 
where the chapter house and slype and day- 
room is found is here a raised bank, while 
the high terrace of masonry leading from the 
latter appears to occupy the site of the 
church. An ancient semi-circular arch to 
the east of the present house, and a long 
portion of original walling, would appear to 
be a part of the kitchen and refectory. The 
site is covered to a great extent by compara- 
tively modern raised banks for garden pur- 
poses, or by the curious masonry terrace. 
‘The barn, already referred to, is a “ fine and 
noble specimen,” as Mr. Loftus Brock terms 
it, of a monastic store-house, still, as an 
archeological relic, in good preservation. 


In the above paper, I purposely abstained 





from any allusion to the ‘‘ rood ” found at the 
Abbey at its dissolution. Mr. Brownbill’s ad- 
mirable remarks upon it, however, prompt me 
here to ask with him, ‘‘ Was there any fraud ?” 
Its story was mixed up with the religious heat 
of the time, and was a trump card to King 
Henry VIII. in forwarding his views of 
monastic spoliation and robbery; but, beyond 
that, I have found no evidence of systematic 
fraud on the part of the Boxley Abbey monks 
as to its possession, though that there was a 
crucifix there, such as described by Reforma- 
tion historians, with a figure moved by rough 
mechanism, is certain; but when or how used, 
or for what purposes, there is no trustworthy 
explanation, while it is a remarkable fact that 
not one single witness, so far as I have dis- , 
covered, was adduced at’ its exhibition for 
denouncement on Maidstone market day, to 
state that he had seen the Boxley Abbey 
monks applying it in any supposed working 
of miracles ; whereas, as Mr. Brownbill urges, 
the fact of the wood of the crucifix being 
“rotten,” and its mechanical wires “rusty,” 
seems to indicate that no such use was made 
of it, at all events, at the time of the Abbey’s 
dissolution. 

The word “miracle” has more than one 
meaning, and in a non-theological sense 
merely denotes the marvellous. In the Dark 
Ages it was customary to exhibit on solemn 
festivals the lives and miracles of the saints, 
or important stories of Scripture, such as the 
Passion and Resurrection of Christ. This 
was‘ done by mysteries, or miracle plays, 
illustrated by figures or otherwise ; and these 
plays were acted in England soon after the 
Conquest, and lasted up to the Reformation, 
when they were succeeded by moral plays, 
or moralities. Miracle plays flourished much 
in the days of Chaucer, when Boxley Abbey 
was in its prime. 

In 1524 Archbishop Wareham wrote of - 
Boxley Abbey as “so holy a place, where so 
many miracles were shown” (not “ performed”); 
which, it may be supposed, referred to the 
images of St. Rombold and the crucifix rood 
in question, termed elsewhere “ sotelties ” 
(subtleties). Before we conclude, and take it 
for granted, like Bishop Hilsey, of Rochester, 
that they were held up as objects of adoration, 
(and not mere worship in its purer English 
meaning—honour: “with my body I thee 
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worship,” says the marriage service),* we 
hould have some evidence of their having 
been seen to be so used by the Boxley 
Abbey convent, and of their having been 
described by the monks as working miracles 
in a scriptural and supernatural sense, of 
which there appears to be literally no evidence 
whatever. 

At any rate, as to the mere possession of a 
Rood or image at the time of its suppression, 
Boxley Abbey was within its right, for the 
practice of the Greek and Latin Church alike 
permitted it; indeed, through the remainder 
of Henry VIII.’s reign images were allowed 
in churches, and up to Edward VI.’s time, 
when the order in Council was given for their 
removal,—an order, as Hallam has termed 
it, ‘executed with a rigour which lovers of 
art and antiquity have long deplored.” 

In pre-Reformation days, Boxley Abbey 
was far from being the only ecclesiastical 
edifice that possessed a ‘‘ Holy-Rood” or 
crucifix of great sanctity. There was one, 
for instance, in the Church of the Trinity 
Friars Monastery at Peebles, as the poem 
of Peebles to the Play, composed by King 
James I. of Scotland, testifies. What can 
be more descriptive of nature than the rude 
but touching lines,— 


Wat Alkin said to fair Alice, 
‘**My bird now will I fare” — 
The devil a word that she might speak, 
But swooned that sweet of swair,t 
for kindness of Peebles to the play. 
He fipplet like an featherless fowl, 
And [said] “Be still, my sweet thing, 
By the haly Rood of Peebles 
I may not rest for greeting.” 
He whistlet and he pipit baith, 
to make her blyth that meeting, 
‘* My bonny heart how says the sang, 
There shall be mirth at our meeting yet 
of Peebles to the play.” 


A key to the depreciatory tale against 
Boxley Abbey may be found perhaps in the fol- 
lowing circumstance. When the Reformation 
was in progress, and discontent was expected 
from the clergy on the loss of monastic lands, 
the witty Sir Thomas Wyatt, the poet, whose 
lands of Allington Castle adjoined Boxley, 

* This meaning was full i i 
James I. to the ee Fins 4 dheen at the Hemet 


ton Court Conference. 
t Sorrow. 


suggested to the king, to “ butter the Rooks’ 
nests, and they would never trouble him,”— 
meaning a propitiation of the great families 
by gifts of Church possessions ; and through 
this advice being followed, he obtained at 
its dissolution Boxley Abbey from the king. 
If the king, as is recorded, was delighted at 
the “exposure” of the Boxley Rood, no one 
was more likely to have brought it forcibly to 
his notice than Sir T. Wyatt, who would be 
naturally entitled to reward for so practical 
an argument. “Iwill give thee the vineyard 
of Naboth the Jezreelite.” But it is well to 
mark the Nemesis that awaited the ill-gained 
possession. 

This very Boxley Abbey, with the Wyatt 
paternal estate of Allington Castle, was for- 
feited to the Crown, not twenty years after- 
wards, by the son of Sir Thomas Wyatt, who 
was executed on the accession of Queen Mary, 
for high treason, on Tower Hill. 

When so great and good a man as Sir 
Thomas Wyatt the elder erred in availing 
himself of the tempting offer of Church 
plunder, can we wonder that others failed? 
Sir Thomas Wyatt knew the king’s weak- 
nesses well, and despised them, as shown by 
his poem entitled, He ruleth not, though he 
reign over realms subject to his own lusts. 

The aspersion on this time-honoured place 
has been handed down from generation to 
generation, but seems to stand en that 
foundation, mainly named by La Fontaine, 
“La raison du plus fort est todjours la 
meillure.” 


Boxley Abbey (Addatia S. Crucis de Gracitis). 





@ Rock-hewn Greek Monastery 
in Apulia. 
By THE REv. H. F. Tozer. 


HE remarkable place of which it is 
the object of the present paper to 
give an account is situated in south- 
eastern Italy, in the neighbourhood 
of the town of Brindisi. My attention was 
first called to its existence by the mention of 
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it in the Academy, by that distinguished arch- 
zologist, M. Francois Lenormant ; and it has 
been made the subject of a memoir. by an 
Italian ecclesiastic and savant, Signor Taran- 
tini, in whose pamphlet, entitled Di alcune 
cripte nell’ agro di Brindisi (Napoli, 1878), 
much information has been brought together 
concerning this and similar hermitages. The 
curiosity of the place, as described by those 
writers, and its connection with the Greek 
settlements in southern Italy, which are full 
of interest, made me desirous of exploring it ; 
and this I succeeded in doing at the end 
of last September, in company with my 
friend Mr. Crowder, taking Signor Tarantini’s 
memoir for our guide. . 

These antiquities are situated close to a 
farm, called the Masseria Giannuzzo, which 
lies about six or seven miles north-west of 
Brindisi, between the railway from that place 
to Ancona and the sea, near the San Vito 
station, which is the first station out from 
Brindisi. The ground in the immediate 
neighbourhood of that town is for the most 
part an unbroken level, but at a distance 
of about four miles it begins to break ‘into 
gentle undulations, which yet are so slight 
as to make the position, to all appearance, 
a hopeless one for archzological discovery ; 
because it is too open to allow of anything 
being concealed. But the /ufa, of which 
all the rock in this neighbourhood is com- 
posed, now appears at intervals through 
the light soil by which it is covered ; and 
here and there small valleys are formed, 
with /ufa cliffs at the sides, varying from ten 
to twenty feet in height. Less than a hun- 
dred yards from the Giannuzzo farm is such 
a valley ; and in the rocks on the southern 
side of this are found the antiquities. They 
consist of a rock-hewn chapel, dedicated to 
St. Blaise, and the habitations, if so they can 
be called, of the monks. The chapel was in 
the middle, and the habitations were on either 
side of it. Let me describe the latter first. 
In the cliffs to your right, as you face the 
chapel, is an opening in the rock leading into 
.a chamber of no great size; in one part of 
- which, slightly above the floor, a level place 
has been scraped in the stone, sufficiently 
large for a man to lie upon ; while in parts of 
‘the side-walls small niches have been rudely 
carved, which could only have been used for 








depositing lamps or similar vessels. Just 
beyond this chamber, again, six tall niches 
have been cut side by side in the face of the 
cliff, which ended downwards, two feet from 
the ground, in hollow seats, resembling 
basins, which would admit of persons sitting 
or partly reclining in them. In the cliff to 
the left of the chapel a large chamber has 
been excavated, about twelve feet in height, 
and sixty feet in diameter, and, roughly 
speaking, circular in form. In various parts 
of the side-walls of this are level places for 


’ lying on, like the one which has been men- 


tioned in the small chamber. The roof has 
lately been supported in the middle by a 
stone pier, to prevent its falling in. Other 
rude dwelling-places of the same kind are 
found in the neighbourhood. 

The niches with hollow seats which we 
find here were intended to serve for places 
of repose for the monks at night. Signor 
Tarantini has brought together ampleevidence 
from ancient Christian writers, from Sozomen 
onwards, to prove that one of the things 
most strictly ordered in the early monastic 
regulations was, that the monks should not 
enjoy comfortable or unbroken sleep. With 
a view to this, arrangements were made that 
they might not lie flat, or stretch out their limbs 
to their full length. Their position in taking 
rest was to be either a sitting or a reclining 
posture, and that within confined limits. 
These requirements were amply provided 
for in these stone niches. But the primitive 
monastic laws, it must be remembered, were 
intended to suit the mild climate of Egypt ; 
and their severity was greatly increased 
when they were applied in a country exposed 
to violent changes of climate. We may well 
suppose, therefore, that the excavated cham- 
bers were constructed to serve as refuges in 
inclement weather. They may also have 
been inhabited by those of the brethren 
whose constitutions were incapable of endur- 
ing the stricter rule. 

The chapel, which was situated midway 
between these habitations, was rectangular in 
form, forty-three feet in length, by eighteen 
in breadth, and nine in height, and was en- 
tirely excavated in the /wfa, with a flat roof. 
It faced due east, and ran parallel to the face 
of the cliff, just within it, and separated from 
the open air by a wall of rock, which was left 
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for that purpose. It was originally entered 
by two doors, pierced through different parts 
of this wall; but the more easterly of these 
has now been partially built up,-so that only 
the upper part remains open, and forms a 
window. Within, at the east end, a wide, 
oblong recess has been hewn out of the rock, 
and the slab formed by the lower level of this, 
about three feet from the ground, was the 
altar; in front of it was a raised step, for the 
priest to stand on. At the back of this recess 
three figures of saints have been painted at a 
late date, and these lave been partly defaced, 
and are of no interest. A seat, about a foot 
high from the ground, runs along the south 
and west sides of the entire chamber ; other- 
wise the place is devoid of architectural 
features. 

The eastern half of this chapel has no 
ancient decorations, and does not seem to 
have had any, though the space of wall which 
intervenes between the two doors shows traces 
of pictures which once existed there, and are 
now almost obliterated. But with the excep- 
tion of a part of this wall, the whole of the 
western half, including the roof, is covered 
with Byzantine frescoes of the most interest- 
ing description, the colours of which are often 
faint, and the figures, in some cases, partially 
defaced ; but when we consider that the place 
was neglected for many centuries, and at one 
time used as a shelter for cattle, the wonder 
is that so much remains. Some of the 
paintings have also been wantonly mutilated, 
for in 1864, when the neighbouring railway 
was in course of construction, a number of 
the workmen employed upon it inhabited the 
chapel, and drove nails into the frescoed 
wall to hang their tools from, and even fired 
bullets at the heads of some of the figures. 

We are not left without evidence as to the 
period at which this work of ornamentation 
was executed. On the under side of a slab 
immediately within the lintel of the door, 
which is still open, is a long inscription in 
medizval Greek, the greater part of which is 
no longer legible, but enough remains to 
inform us that the chapel was dedicated to 
St. Blaise, and that the time at which it was 
decorated was the end of the twelfth century. 
The date is fortunately in the innermost part 
of the inscription, and consequently has es- 
caped the effects of weather better than the 


remainder. It is given in Greek numerals, 
and is the year 6705, according to the Greek 
era of the world, which is 1197 of the Chris- 
tian era. The indiction which is appended 
to it corresponds to this. 

I will now proceed to give an account of 
the frescoes themselves. To begin with the 
space—a narrow one—between the door and 
the western wall. Here there are two figures 
—on the right of the spectator an ascetic, 
grey-bearded person, on the left a youth with 
shaven face and priestly garments, holding in 
his left hand a book, richly set with gems, 
Tarantini says the latter is St. Hesychius, but 
no searching enabled me to discover the 
name. Between the two, but not more than 
half their height, is a small figure, only trace- 


, able in outline, with the letters IQ close to it, 


standing, we may suppose, for “Iwdavvys. This 
could not: have been St. John, as the title 
dywos is not prefixed to it; from which cir- 
cumstance Tarantini is led to think, with 
some probability, that it was the name of the 
person at whose expense the paintings were 
executed. The figure on the western wall, 
next to these, is that of St. Blaise, the patron 
saint of the place, of whom I will speak more 
at length later on. His head is surrounded 
by an aureole, his left hand holds a book, 
and he wears an alb, a richly-flowered paenula, 
or p/aneta, and the pallium. His name is 
given on either side of his face in vertical 
lines, as is often the case with Greek frescoes 
—O AOS BAACIOS. His right hand is 
extended, in the act of blessing a number of 
wild animals,—a tiger, or leopard, a stag, and 
others,—which occupy the lower division of 
the next compartment of the wall; above 
them are several human figures, hard to dis- 
tinguish, but probably representing the pious. 
women who wiped up the saint’s blood at the 
time of his martyrdom, and a youth who was 
healed by him. The next figure is that of 
St. Nicolas, who faces the spectator, in the 
act of giving the blessing ; he, also, has the 
aureole, and vestments in most points re- 
sembling those of St. Blaise ; but he is dis- 
tinguished from all the other personages 
represented here by having his name in- 
scribed in Latin characters—S. NIcoLaus. 
The remaining portion of the western wall 
is occupied by two of the youthful warrior 
saints, so familiar in Greek ecclesiastical 
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painting—St. George and St. Demetrius. 
St. George rides a white horse, St. Demetrius 
one somewhat darker in colour, and both are 
armed with breastplates, narrow triangular 
shields, and lances. St. George is transfix- 
ing the head of the dragon, and St. Deme- 
trius some object now obliterated. 

A considerable portion of the southern 
wall is occupied with subjects relating to the 
Nativity. In the right-hand upper corner 
the Angel of the Lord is appearing to the 
shepherds, who have the title IMHMENEC. 
And here I may remark, in passing, that the 
itacism, and other errors of orthography 
which are found in the inscriptions in this 
place, show that these painters wrote Greek 
like the inferior copyists of the period. But 
the most conspicuous group in this neigh- 
bourhood is one which Tarantini interprets 
to be the circumcision, including a large 
figure of the Madonna, and others of St. 
Joseph and of two women, one of whom 
holds the infant Saviour, with a basin on a 
stand between them. There was also another 
figure, which is now obliterated. The Ma- 
donna is distinguished by the letters MP OY 
(unrnp Geov). Beyond this picture come the 
Magi, all three on horseback, Melchior and 
Gaspar being placed above, with their names, 
and Balthasar below; so that here, as else- 
where, there is no attempt at perspective. 
Finally, the paintings of the south wall are 
concluded by two figures—the first, in atti- 
tude and dress resembling St. Nicolas, which 
Tarantini says is Pope Sylvester I.; the 
second, St. Stephen. 

We now come to the frescoes on the roof, 
which are, on the whole, very well preserved. 
The decorated portion of this—that is, the 
western half—is divided into three compart- 
ments, running across from one side to the 
other. In the first, or westernmost, of these 
two subjects are represented the Flight into 
Egypt and the Presentation in the Temple. 
In the former the Virgin is seated on a white 
ass, in front of which, holding the reins, walks 
a youthful figure with the title IAKOBI; this 
must be St. James the Less, who, as a rela- 
tion of the family, is supposed to accompany 
them on their journey. Behind them comes 
St. Joseph, carrying the Holy Child, and 
above the group is a flying angel. In the 
picture of the Presentation the central figures 


are the Virgin, and Simeon holding the Child 
in his arms; and on one side of them is 
Joseph, bearing a cage, with doves; on the 
other Anna the prophetess. In the second 
compartment is seen the Annunciation, which 
subject comprises the Virgin and the arch- 
angel Gabriel, together with half-length figures 
of the prophets Isaiah and Zechariah ; and 
the Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem, with 
the Saviour seated on an ass, and on one side 
a palm tree and some Jewish personages. In 
the third and last compartment is one grand 
subject combining the visions of Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel. In the centre is a 
large seated figure of Christ, in the act of 
blessing, and holding in His right hand the 
book of the Gospels, open, on which is 
written the text, ‘‘I am the vine; and my 
Father the husbandman ” (éyo) eis 4 dyeXos, 
6 matyp pov yewpyds); about His head is 
inscribed the text from Daniel, “ The Ancient 
of Days,” in an abbreviated form— 


O ITAA TONI MEPON. 


On either side of him are two of the four 
beasts of Ezekiel’s vision, which are, at the 
same time, the emblems of the four evangel- 
ists, and the names of these are attached 
to them. All have wings, and the nimbus 
round their heads. Flanking these are figures 
of seraphim, with six wings, as in Isaiah’s 
vision ; and, lastly, on one side is the Prophet 
Ezekiel, on the other the Prophet Daniel. 
With regard to these frescoes, it is to be 
observed that they are unmistakably Byzan- 
tine, and possess the power, which the better 
pictures of that style usually possess, of 
representing the passive virtues, such as 
resignation and humility. Byzantine painting 
generally has been somewhat unreasonably 
depreciated, because it is only known through 
the inferior specimens which are found in 
Western Europe; but still there is, unques- 
tionably, more expression in the faces of 
these of which we are speaking, and more 
originality of treatment in the subjects, than 
is usually found in Byzantine works of art. 
There is also much delicacy in the execution. 
All this probably arises from the artists having 
been withdrawn from the traditional types, 
and working more on lines of their own, 
whence their work became less mechanical. 
We have seen that the period ,at which 
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these decorations were executed was the end 
of the twelfth century; this, however, must 
not mislead us with regard to the date of the 
monastic settlement itself, for the rudeness 
of the dwellings seems to imply a much 
greater antiquity. It should also be re- 
marked that this Greek hermitage is not a 
solitary instance in South Italy. About a 
mile distant from this one, a similar rock- 
chapel exists, with a smaller number of 
frescoes, and in a field adjacent to it is a 
large subterranean grotto, now half filled with 
soil, called by the country people Ze Sette 
Camere, which was a retreat for ascetics. 
Others also have been found, both in the 
neighbourhood of Brindisi, and near Ostuni, 
to the north-west of that place, though they 
are of inferior interest;* and more, no doubt, 
remain to be discovered. The questions 
then suggest themselves, what account is to 
be given of these settlements of Greek an- 
chorites? and with what system or movement 
were they associated? The evidence on this 
subject, as might be expected, is very meagre, 
and we have to be content with side lights 
by which to illustrate it. It is further con- 


nected with another debatable question, viz., 
at what periods, and to what extent, Greek 
was a spoken language in Southern Italy. 


As to this latter point, which I cannot do 
more than touch on, my own opinion is that 
the use of ancient Greek in Magna Grecia 
died out during the first or second century 
of the Christian era. Anyhow, there is no 
doubt that the Greek which is now spoken 
in those parts (for it is still used in two 
groups of villages, one. near the heel, the 
other near the toe, of Italy), is not lineally 
descended from it, but was introduced by 
colonists from Greece, who established them- 
selves there at various periods from the sixth 
to the seventeenth century. It is probable 
that the most extensive of these emigrations 
took place in the eighth and ninth centuries ; 
and as that was the age of the iconoclastic 
controversy in the Eastern Church, during 
which time the worshippers of images were 
frequently persecuted, and as the monks were 
the strongest adherents of that worship, there 
is great likelihood that many of these religious 
devotees then took refuge in Italy, where 
they could maintain their traditional practice 
* Tarantini, p. 26. 


without molestation, and that these monastic 
settlements date from that time. 

Let us now turn to St. Blaise, who is the 
patron saint of this hermitage. He was 
bishop of Sebaste (the modern Sivas), in 
Cappadocia, at the beginning of the fourth 
century, and was martyred at that place in 
the time of the Emperor Licinius. He had 
been a physician before he was made bishop, 
and one cause of his subsequent popularity 
as a saint throughout Europe was, that he 
was supposed to have the power of curing 
the toothache. But his especial gift was that 
of removing a fishbone or other bone which 
had stuck in a person’s throat—an art which 
he exercised during his lifetime in the case 
of a youth-who was dying from that cause 
(this is the youth who is thought to be repre- 
sented in the fresco, described above), and 
which he continued to possess after death. 
A Greek medical writer, Aétius, who lived 
about two centuries later, mentions the for- 
mula to be used in getting rid of such an 
obstacle ; it runs as follows :— 

O bone, if thou art a bone, or whatsoever else thou 

art, come forth: Blaise the Martyr, the Servant of 
Christ, says to thee, ‘‘ Either go downwards, or come 
upwards,” 
In England, St. Blaise is the patron saint of 
wool-combers, in consequence of his flesh 
having been torn with iron combs shortly 
before his martyrdom. Finally he became 
the patron of wild animals, because on 
one occasion at a time of persecution he 
retired to a cave on the side of Mount 
Argaeus, in the south of Cappadocia, and 
during his residence there the animals re- 
sorted to him, and were healed by him of 
any pains that they were suffering, after 
which they refused to leave him.* This 
part of the story accounts for their being 
associated with him in the painting here. 

It is the mention of Mount Argaeus, in 
this part of the legend, which has led me 
to dwell on the story of St. Blaise, because 
in the neighbourhood of that mountain are 
found the traces of the most elaborate system 
of rock-hewn monasteries that existed any- 
where, except perhaps in Egypt. In that 
region the cliffs, in places, are literally honey- 
combed with monastic habitations; and the 


* The story of St. Blaise is given in the Acta 
Sanctorum for February 3rd. 
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valley of Gueremeh in particular, which I 
visited four years ago, though it is totally 
deserted, and though no mention of it exists 
either in history or local tradition, must have 
been an extraordinary centre of eremitic and 
coenobitic life. As the object of a paper 
like the present is to communicate original 
matter, and the information which I have to 
give on the subject of these Cappadocian 
monasteries is already published in my 
volume on Asia Minor and Armenia, I will 
not enter farther on this subject. Suffice it 
to say, that of the many strange places it has 
been my fortune to see, none has appeared 
to me more wonderful than this valley, with 
its innumerable chambers in the rocks, many 
of them now inaccessible, including dwelling- 
places, burial-places, refectories, and churches, 
all of which were excavated, and the places 
of worship ornamented with elaborate archi- 
tectural carvings and rich Byzantine frescoes. 
The monastery which I have been describing 
in Apulia possesses many features of resem- 
blance to these, though #¢ was rather an asso- 
ciation of hermits, while ¢key represent an 
advanced phase of coenobitic life. In both 
districts the cliffs are composed of soft yet 
firm ¢ufa, in which the chambers have been 
hollowed out ; and in both of them, in various 
parts of the dwellings, are low seats or places 
for reclining om, and small niches in the walls. 
The similarity is still further increased by the 
paintings. 

These correspondences, however, might be 
accidental, or might have resulted from the 
same system working itself out under similar 
circumstances. But the name of St. Blaise 
seems to afford a further connecting link 
between them, for it is not only to the her- 
mitage at the Giannuzzo farm that it is 
attached ; the one which has been discovered 
near Ostuni also is situated on a mountain 
dedicated to St. Blaise, so that we might almost 
surmise that he was the representative saint 
of these communities. On the other hand, 
though St. Blaise is held in honour in the 
Orthodox Communion, and here and there 
churches are found to bear his name, I have 
nowhere in Greece or Turkey met with a 
monastery dedicated to him. It is therefore 
all the more remarkable that among the 
Greek monks of southern Italy he should 
have been held in especial honour. This 


VOL. VIII. 


would be more easy of explanation if we 
could suppose some connection to have 
existed between the Cappadocian and the 
Apulian monasteries. That there was such 
a connection I do not venture to say; I only 
suggest the possibility. The period of history 
to which they belong is a dark one, and the 
ramifications of the monastic system were 
such as to admit of the strangest influences 
and most improbable combinations. 





[Public Rights in the Chames. 


By HusBert HALL. 
Part I. 


=| L MOST all of us have an interest in 
“ the Thames. We have been wont 
to boat on it, to loiter beside its 
banks, how and where we pleased ; 





or, if we have not ourselves, then we know ~ 


others who do so; and our natures have not 
prevented us from taking at least as active 
a part in the pleasures of others as in our own. 

Add two further recreations, angling and 
bathing, and the sum of the enjoyments to 
be derived from the river is complete. This 
is not a very varied programme for the 
citizen versed in the brilliant entertainments 
provided for him nearer home; yet it is one 
which never fails of meeting with a hearty 
reception from him, and from others less 
interested than he. However, it seems 
that even this list is to be cut down, and, 
what is worse, cut down at the wrong end. 
Certain recent decisions, based indeed on no 
high legal authority, but nune the less, from 
the impunity which has been granted to them, 
powerful for evil, have practically annulled 
the right of open fishery throughout the 
Thames, which has been the privilege of 
the subject from time immemorial. Such 
a decree is all the harder to be borne, inso- 
much as, whilst this venerable liberty—to 
which all the rest are linked as in a chain— 
is thus attacked, comparatively modern en- 
croachments, notoriously harmful to the in- 
terests of the public, are either openly 
indulged, or at most but faintly resisted. 
Steam-launches, scorning the cockney reaches 
of Hammersmith and Putney, squeeze their 
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way up to the higher and clearer waters, 
through locks and cuts never made for their 
bulk, and there disport themselves, huge 
reeking, blowing, hungry Tritons amongst the 
tender holiday fry. At the same time, too, 
that the contemplative angler is ousted from 
his more secluded haunts, the most public 
portions of the river are appropriated at 
certain seasons to the sole use of the un- 
approachable bather. 

Now, though from opposite extremes, 
these evils have the same tendency. The 
one is an infringement of the great trust 
committed to the Crown on the part of the 
nation ; the other is its abuse. 

The Norman kings, who by the most valid 
and binding acts debarred themselves and 
their feudal followers from any further 
interested enjoyment of a public river, 
certainly no more contemplated the resump- 
tion of such rights at a future period under 
the very eyes of the law, than they did 
the possibility of the luxurious barge being 
converted into a steam-launch ; or, of their 
subjects making use, unbidden, of any greater 
quantity of water than could be contained in 
a brazen ewer of the period. So the case 
stands, and though it is ever irksome to be 
compelled to produce evidence of a right 
which might be thought sufficiently sacred 
through long custom, yet as none such, even 
when unrighteously attacked, has been suc- 
cessfully upheld without the fullest exertions 
on the part of those whom it concerns, a 
strenuous defence must be, and happily is 
being, here also made. The angler, and 
the rower no less, will for the moment lay 
aside his gear and become, if not an amateur 
historian or antiquary in “the cause,” at 
least a ready supporter thereof, however 
humbly, in purse and person. 

It is a satisfaction to know that, owing 
mainly to the untiring warnings and exertions 
of one man, and ‘a few more like him, an 
association has been formed which will at 
any rate provide means for carrying the cases 
which in the future are likely to arise before 
the superior courts of law; even if it does 
not succeed in effectually awakening the 
interest of those to whom the guardianship 
of this trust rightfully belongs.* Yet, as even 

* Thames Rights Defence Association. Hon. Sec., 
11, Old Jewry Chambers, E.C. 


then the subject will be made to wear chiefly 
a legal aspect, a short sketch of the constitu- 
tional principles involved may be of interest 
to the aquatic community and their friends 
or sympathizers. 

When our ancestors settled this country by 
way of townships, part of the land was 
occupied by allodial owners, and a still 
larger share remained at the disposal of the 
nation. From this surplus stock grants were 
made to the king as the representative, 
broadly speaking, of the unity of the race; 
but after the Conquest, at the latest, all the 
remaining folc-land lay at the discretion of 
the Crown ; which, by the gradual extinction 
of allodial tenures, and the assimilation of 
territorial possession with territorial jurisdic- 
tion, became the supreme land-owner of the 
country. 

Now, leaving on one side the gradual 
development henceforward of jurisdictions 
from the local to the central, we must keep 
in mind the great objects that were meant 
to be attained in this altered territorial 
position of the sovereign, _ 

In those rude times, the king’s “ peace” 
was the only lay warrant which had the same 
force everywhere, and it was through his posi- 
tion of chief landlord that the ends of justice 
could best be reached by the chief magis- 
trate. Not only was such a supervision of 
use in the case of the great vassals and of all 
their humble dependants, but still more in 
that of the community at large; and later 
still, in a more marked degree, of the mer- 
cantile portion of the same. This was the 
happy result of the unfettered jurisdiction of 
the sovereign within that vast area which he 
had taken over as the residue of the old 
folc-land. The forests, wastes, and com- 
mons afforded boundless facilities for that 
lawlessness towards persons and property, 
which it was the chief object of every good, 
and, therefore, every strong king to repress : 
and those who judge the forest régime by the 
analogy of a society girdled with an imperial 
police, would do well to bear in mind the 
end which justified such means, and the 
success which glorified them both ! 

The objects of the protection thus afforded 
were chiefly those who travelled—seldom 
then but for weighty reasons—by the great 
roads or rivers. 
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Those highways led from one inland town 
to another, and it was these that were mainly 
interested in the preservation of the king’s 
peace throughout their avenues of commerce.* 
As the very hardships of the forest-laws 
afforded a protection from worse evils to the 
peaceful subject, so the special jurisdiction 
of the king on the highroads and navigable 
rivers assured his exemption from arbitrary 
molestation at a very trifling cost. The 
itinerant merchant who had paid the king’s 
dues would be secure from any invitation to 
minister to the personal wants of Robert de 
Belesme ; nor in any stream which the king 
had placed ‘‘in defence ” for his own gratifi- 
cation, would the wool-laden barge be arrested 
by dams of wicker fish-kettles erected each 
spring by the riparian owners.t 

It was, then, to the interest of the Crown to 
consult the safety and convenience of the 
public upon the great central thoroughfares. 
By so doing it fulfilled the trust it had, 
perhaps arbitrarily, assumed ; and even thus 
early, it has been seen, it benefited thereby 
in a more substantial manner. 

This latter motive was soon still further 
stimulated. A corporate life, distinct from 
the national organization, was repulsive, and 
therefore practically unknown to the Teutonic 
settlers ; yet half a century after the conquest 
saw considerable progress made in certain 
great towns, towards municipal indepen- 
dence. 

Both parties interested gained equally by 
such an arrangement, for liberties and free 
customs acquired by fine have always 
strengthened the hands of the Crown, whilst 
increasing the prosperity of the recipients. 
It was so in the case of the charters sparingly 
granted by the Norman, and more lavishly 
by the Angevin kings, each of whom saw in 
the progress of the great cities an inexhaus- 
tible source of strength, if not of wealth, to 
the Crown. 

The steps taken to promote this early 
local self-government were simple enough, 
being at first nainly connected with indepen- 
dent taxation. Next the local jurisdiction is 


* Excerpts De Pace Regis, Cott. MSS., Claud D. II., 
infra. 

t For example, during Lent, Contemporary and later 
accounts and inquisitions will show the enormous 
consumption of fish, and the value of fresh-water 
fisheries, 


severed from the central; varying but ever 
extending immunities and graces are added, 
and for all practical purposes the organiza- 
tion is complete. Later franchises are more 
or less completely assimilated with those of 
an earlier grant, that of London being the 
coveted model for them all. Now having 
gone so far, and before entering upon an 
examination of the nature of these grants, in 
so far as they concern our purpose, it will be 
well to ascertain what it was that the Crown 
gave up for the above-mentioned considera- 
tions. 

The change of tenures from the allodial to 
the feudal had been hastened by other than 
internal causes. The conquest had placed 
immense tracts of land at the disposal of the 
Crown, and these it had portioned out 
amongst its faithful supporters ; so that the 
king as a usurper, and the great vassals as the 
well-paid servants of the Crown, now held in 
perpetuity what had once in large part been 
enjoyed only as a trust. Thus came to pass 
the possibility of the later legal assumption 
—that any given passage or natural enjoy- 
ment will belong of presumptive right to the 
territorial owner. Thus in the case of a 
river, the right of fishery is prima facie en- 
joyed by the riparian owners, up to mid- 
stream, on either side ; or if one person owns 
the land on both sides, he is vested with the 
whole of the rights. It was at this point 
that the Crown came into contact with its 
tenants in the public interest, so as to have 
perpetuated another legal maxim, which com- 
pletes the view of the whole case as it stands 
at present. This second position is this. 
That certain great rivers, being free fisheries, 
have become public and common by incon- 
trovertible show of expediency, and so exempt, 
since 1 Ric. I., from any several profit or 
enjoyment whatever.* 

The interested standpoint of the Crown 
with regard to this subject will be easily 
concluded from some previous remarks, 
but, stated more at length, it may be given 
thus. 

The special jurisdiction which the king 
had taken over with the public lands was 
extended, from motives as much of expe- 
diency as of convenience, to the territories 
of his vassals. A monopoly, or rather, so to 

* Hale; Glanville ‘‘ Of Purprestures.” 
F2 
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speak, a pre-emption of sport, was the per- 
quisite he gained in consideration of under- 
taking a great deal of unpleasant work. As 
a matter of policy, too, it was desirable to 
keep a closer hold upon the working of the 
great baronies. A refractory vassal might 
brow-beat the king’s justice, but when he 
had to appear on certain days before the 
Chief Forester, for all the world like a sus- 
pected poacher, he could not but feel that 
he had here to deal more immediately with 
his feudal superior. It is notorious that 
under Cnut, the great thegns made a near 
approach to that state of feudal anarchy 
which it was the firm resolve of the Norman 
kings not to see reproduced in England, and 
the only authentic forestal decree of Cnut 
declares that “every man shall be entitled to 
his hunting in wood and in field, on his own 
possession.”* 

In the case of rivers, the great highways 
for traffic,—and, of rivers, before all the 
Thames,—the interest in safe custody was 
the same with that of the forests—and even 
greater, though the personal gratification to 
be derived therefrom was far less consider- 
able. It was during its inland passage that 
the merchant or adventurer most needed 
protection for his cargo. Upon the narrow 
seas the dignity of the Crown was only repre- 
sented by the faintest show of nationality on 
the part of its subjects. The mariners of the 
Cinque Ports swept the channel, and for 
centuries the French pirates played a losing 
game against these most audacious of 
marauders.t But to run the gauntlet of the 
obstructions, the exactions, even confisca- 
tions of the river-side barons, was no slight 
peril, and that these were not wholly imaginary 
is proved by the violent outcries raised 
against such encroachments. 

It was especially during the reign of a weak 
king that these evils made themselves felt. 
The “land rats” who under Stephen pillaged 
the towns and devoured the crops{ could 
turn “ water-rats” on occasion, with little re- 
gard for the king’s peace in places where, in 
the best of times, it had been with difficulty 

* ** Secular;Dooms,” cap. 81. It was claimed for the 
Crown in Bates’ Case to afforest anywhere at dis- 
cretion. Lane’s Reports, State Trials, II., p. 400, etc. 

+ See Petitions to Parliament, 14th and 15th 


centuries. 
t Wm. Newb., i, 22. 


maintained. We seem to recognize, too, the 
authors of the encroachments on the Thames, 
and, doubtless, also on other common rivers, 
complained of in Magna-Charta, when we 
have ascertained the whereabouts of the local 
jurisdiction of those whom Matthew Paris 
stigmatizes as the ‘‘most wicked council- 
lors” of King John—De Vere, FitzPeter, 
De Wrotham, De Cornhill, Waland the 
German, and all the rest of the servile gang 
to whom the king’s castles were given over 
to keep, and the king’s people to pillage.* 
Doubtless the Crown connived at such 
wrong-doings, but it must soon have made 
the discovery that the paltry share which 
it received of the spoil was but a small 
set-off against the evil wrought upon the 
prosperity and loyalty of its city. 

The sport which could be obtained from 
a river, though not forming the only reason 
for placing it “in defence,” was, no doubt, 
still an important consideration. On some 
bright winter’s morning the king might choose 
to hawk along the banks of the shallow, 
pebbly Thames, attended, we may suppose, by 


‘his courtiers, and his long train of mounted 


falconers, each in charge of a “herne” or a 
goshawk. 

The fisherman who had the charge of sup- 
plying the royal table would throw his nets 
for the luce or lamprey ; but above all, those 
who could show the royal letters patent might 
reap a fat harvest from their salmon-sluices 
or ee]-bucks. 

Yet the game was hardly worth the candle. 
The king had really no excuse, as he had no 
inclination, for playing fast and loose with 
the welfare of a great community, for his own 
exercise and disport were drawn almost ex- 
clusively from another source—the royal 
forests. Here, indeed, he showed himself a 
jealous master and a grasping neighbour; 
but here, at least, he jarred on no important 
interests. The three bakers who “destroyed 
one eel in the forest of Passing,” felt, as the 
forest rollst inform us, the full weight of 
the royal displeasure; when the riparian mag- 
nate, the proprietor of a dozen fish-weirs, 
would have escaped free but for the clamours 


* T have identified most of the above in the Patent 
Rolls of John. 

+ This reading is perhaps apocryphal; still, the dis- 
parity is the same. 
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of those wealthy friends and powerful enemies 
of the Crown, the mayor and barons of 
London. 

This view of the case is so happily ex- 
pressed in a passage from the famous treatise 
of Richard, Bishop of London, that I venture 
to give a version of it here :— 

In the forests, too, is placed the retreat of kings and 
their chiefest delight; for hither, laying aside all 
cares, they repair to take their hunting, to the end 
that they may be refreshed by some taste of ease. 
There, losing at once the suits and strife of courts, for 
one short space they breathe the fresh air of sylvan 
liberty ; and hence it is meet that they who offend, 
against this state should lie at the sole mercy of the 
king. 


The Crown, then, could appreciate the 
beneficial effects of “sylvan liberty” upon a 
hard-worked portion of the community ; and, 
above all, it could here afford to be generous. 
By constituting the citizens guardians of their 
own territory, by removing the restrictions 
which debarred them from hunting in the 
neighbouring shires, or from the enjoyment 
of their river at least as far as they cared to 
extend it, it vindicated its dignity by pro- 
viding for their security, and added to the 
same through their increased prosperity, thus 
attaining the two objects to which even the 
interested provisions of the forest laws and 
defence writs were subservient. 

A motive for such transfer of jurisdiction 
having been thus suggested, it remains for 
us to ascertain in what way this was effected, 
and to what extent it was thereafter main- 


tained. 
(Zo be continued.) 


CRESS 
Coinage of the British Jstands. 
By C. F. Krary, M.A., F.S.A. 


II. (continued ). 


FROM THE REIGN OF HENRY VII. TO OUR 
OWN TIME, 


7 have, in order to dismiss the 
history of copper coinage, advanced 
far beyond the period with which 
we had been dealing. Before we 
again return to it,—that is, to the English 
coinage immediately subsequent to the death 


* Dialogus de Scaccario, i., U1. 
4 





of Elizabeth,—we will take one glance at the 
Scottish coinage during the intervening 
period between the accession of James IV. 
—spoken of in our last paper—and that of 
James I. 

The coinage of Scotland during this period 
follows the same general lines as the English 
currency, but in many respects it likewise 
shows clear traces of French influence. Such 
influence is most apparent in matters belong- 
ing to art. We have said that the first coins 
with portraits are some groats of James IV. 
These pieces are noticeable from the fact 
that the type of bust does not resemble the 
type on any English contemporary coin. It 
is a three-quarter face to left. James V. at 
first struck groats nearly resembling those of 
Henry VII.’s later coinage; that is to say, 
having a crowned bust to right. The most 
artistically beautiful among the Scottish 
coins belong to this reign and the early part 
of the succeeding one—the reign of Mary. 
Nothing can be more artistic than the bonnet 
pieces of James V., a gold coin in weight 884 
grains, midway between the English half- 
sovereign and the angel, and having on the 
obverse the bust of the king wearing a square 
cap or bonnet; except perhaps the ryals of 
the early years of Mary’s reign. The same 
influences which were at work bringing about 
an immense extension of the English coinage, 
are traceable, though in a lessdegree, between 
the reigns of James IV. and James VI. A 
large number of gold coins was issued during 
these reigns. James IV. struck St Andrews, 
riders, and unicorns, with the divisions of these 
pieces; James V. ecus and Jdonnet-pieces ; 
Mary ecus or crowns, ‘wenty-shilling pieces, 
lions, ryals, and ducats, with the divisions of 
most of these coins. The same queen struck 
silver ryals, a much larger coin than had been 
issued by any of her predecessors... Her other 
silver coins were the two-third and third ryal, 
and the testoon and half-testoon. 

We have said that the Scotch monarchs 
went far beyond the English both in degrad- 
ing the title and in debasing the material of 
their money. No professedly dz//on coins were 
ever issued from the English mint: the Scottish 
had long established a currency in this base 
metal standing between silver and copper.* 

* Among these billon pieces the dawbee (corrupted 
from bas piéce, in Scottish French) was the longest 
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Moreover the Scottish penny had long fallen 
in value far below that of the English penny. 
The kings of Scotland made from time to 
time efforts to establish a currency which 
should be exchangeable with that of the 
neighbouring country, and we find orders 
taken for the making of certain special de- 
nominations of money designed to serve this 
end. In 1483, for example, it was ordered 
that a rose noble should be struck of the 
fineness and weight of the English rose noble, 
and groats of the value of the English groat. 
The first of these designs was never carried 
into effect, but in 1489 a groat of the desired 
standard was coined. We find that it was 
equal to fourteenpence Scottish, so that the 
Scottish penny was between a quarter and a 
third of the English coin. When James VI. 
came to the English throne, however, the 
Scottish penny had sunk to be one-twelfth of 
the English. 

James I. of England and VI. of Scotland 
had to maintain a double currency. In fact, 
the coinages of the two realms were not brought 
into uniformity until the reign of Anne, when 
the complete union was effected. For Scot- 
land James struck in gold the twenty-pound 
piece, the ducat, the lion noble, the thistle 
noble, and the rider, before his accession to 
the English throne ; and in silver, the sword 
dollar, the thistle dollar, and the noble, and 
the divisional parts of most of these coins, as 
well as pieces of two, four, five, eight, ten, 
sixteen, twenty, thirty, and forty shillings, as 
well as several billon pieces. After his 
accession his peculiarly Scottish coins were 
the sword and sceptre piece, and the thistle. 
mark. 

The English coins of James were the 
sovereign, and the double or rose ryal. 
These were during his reign generally cur- 
rent for thirty shillings. The type of the ryal 
was that of the sovereigns of Henry VII. The 
half of this was the spur ryal, which at first 
followed the old type of the rose nobles or 
ryals, but afterwards showed on one side a 
lion supporting the English shield (quartering 
Scotland and France), on the reverse the 
spur, or sun as on the rose nobles. The 
angel showed some variety of type from that 


remembered, and is the most worthy of notice. The 
name is expressive of the influences under which the 
base money was introduced into Scotland. 


of the previous reign. But the most dis- 
tinctive coin of James I., and that which 
superseded all the others, was the wwife or 
broad, a piece of twenty shillings, and de- 
signed to pass current in both countries. 
The type was at first a half figure holding 
sword and orb; subsequently a bust, either 
crowned or laureate. This last type pre- 
vailed, and earned for the piece the name 
laurel, while the motto FACIAM EOS IN 
GENTEM UNAM was the origin of its older 
name. The laurel wreath had never appeared 
upon the head of any previous English 
monarch upon his coins. As it is commonly 
seen upon the bust of the Roman emperors 
on their money, it was most likely adopted by 
James with the object of proclaiming his 
imperial rank as king of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; for we find that he also, for 
the first time, adopted the title Imperator 
upon some of his medals. 

It is noticeable that in the reign of JamesI. 
we for the first time have the values of the 
coins given upon them. His thirty, fifteen, 
ten, and five-shilling pieces in gold, and his 
shillings, sixpences, half-groats and pennies, 
are marked with numerals expressing their 
value. The custom was continued in the 
reign of Charles I., and during the Common- 
wealth. 

The variety of coin denominations reaches, 
as has been said, its maximum under Eliza- 
beth. From the introduction of the unite 
this number begins rapidly to decline; so 
that in the reign of Charles I. it almost 
reached the same simplicity which it now has, 
A comparison might, in truth, be instituted 
between the respective coinages of the Tudor 
and the Stuart dynasties and their respective 
literatures. The greatest artistic excellence 
belongs to the coinage (as to the literature) of 
the first era, while that of the second era 
stands next to it, and superior to anything 
which was subsequently produced. In the 
second class we find a marked tendency 
toward simplicity and adaptability to the 
ordinary needs of life. 

Thus the silver coinage of the Stuarts is 
practically the same as that which now exists, 
with the exception that James I. did not 
strike the smaller pieces, and that Charles I., 
in the midst of the civil war, struck some 
large coins which were never afterwards re- 
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produced. The crowns and half-crowns of 
James I. represent the king on horseback, 
the shillings the crowned bust of the king, the 
ordinary shield (now without any appearance 
of a cross) forming the reverse in each case. 

Charles I.’s usual gold coinage is the broad, 
half-broad, and crown. These pieces have 
the king’s bust on the obverse, and on the 
reverse a shield. His silver coins of higher 
denominations were like those of his father, 
and the lower denominations follow the 
type of the shilling. After the outbreak of 
the civil war Charles adopted for the reverse 
of his coins, both in gold and silver, what is 
called the Declaration type, namely the legend 
RELIG. PROT. LEG. ANG, LIBER. PAR. (The 
Protestant Religion, the Laws of England, 
and the. Liberty of Parliament), written in two 
lines across the field of the reverse. Of this 
type he struck — 
some pieces of 
three pounds, 
as wellaslarge 
silver coins 
worth twenty 
and ten shil- 
lings, made 
out of the 
plate which 
was brought 
by his ad- 
herents to the 
royal mints. 

Charles I. established mints at a great 
number of towns during the civil war. Al- 
together we have coins struck during his 
reign at the following places :—Aberystwith, 
Bristol, Chester, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, London, Newark, Oxford, Weymouth, 
Worcester, York. Beside the regular coinage, 
there was during the civil war a large issue 
of séege pieces struck in towns or castles which 
were in a state of siege. These are of Beeston 
Castle, Carlisle, Colchester, Newark, Ponte- 
fract, and Scarborough. 

Some of the Pontefract pieces may count 
as the earliest coins struck in the name of 
Charles II. The castle still held out after 
the death of Charles I. Accordingly the 
governor placed upon the siege pieces the 
legend CAROLUS SECUNDUS, Or CAROL IL., etc., 
and on the other side POST MORTEM PATRIS 





PRO FILIO, 





FIG, 2.—OXFORD CROWN OF CHARLES I. 


In artistic merit the coinage of Charles I. 
is only inferior to that of the earlier Tudor 
sovereigns. This king, whose taste in art is 
well known, employed upon his money several 
engravers of distinguished merit. Among 
these were Thomas Rawlings and Nicholas 
Briot. The latter had first been engaged at 
the French mint, and while there had invented 
several improved methods of striking coins ; 
but finding no appreciation of his talents he 
came to England, and was at once employed 
by Charles. Rawlings was for a long time 
engraver at the Tower mint, and on the out- 
break of the civil war he removed with the 
mint to Oxford. While there he executed 
the famous Oxford Crown. The coin, though 
it does not differ materially from the crowns 
of Charles I. of the Declaration type, shows, 
behind the figure of the king on horseback, a 
view of the 
city of Oxford, 
in which the 
fortifications 
and some of 
the chief 
buildings, 
notably Mag- 
dalen tower, 
are very clear- 
ly portrayed. 

The Com- 
monwealth 
employed as 
their engraver the famous medallist Thomas 
Simon, whose medallic portraits, made in 
conjunction with his brother Abraham, are 
among the finest art products of that age. 
The extreme simplicity of the types upon the 
coins did not give Simon room for any great 
display of artistic talent. The coin bore 
upon one side a shield charged with St. 
George’s cross (England), on the other side 
two shields, one with St. George’s cross, and 
the other with the harp of Ireland. Presum- 
ably the figure of the saint would have been 
considered more idolatrous than his emblem 
presented in the baldest form. It is remark- 
able, too, that during the Commonwealth 
was adopted for the first, and also unhappily 
for the last time, the sensible device of having 
the legends both on obverse and reverse in 
English instead of Latin. On the obverse 
was simply THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND, 
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on the reverse the motto GoD WITH US. 
When in 1653 Cromwell was raised to the 
rank of Lord Protector ofthe Commonwealth, 
he entrusted to Thomas Simon the task of 
preparing dies for a new coinage, which had 
on one side the profile bust of the Protector, 
on the other the shield of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and as an escutcheon of pretence 
that of Cromwell himself. The motto was 
appropriate and expressive: Pax QUARITUR 
BELLO; and the whole piece was one of the 
finest of Thomas Simon’s works. 

All this time the coinage had been wonder- 
fully simplifying its character. We have seen 
that James VI. definitely settled the silver 
currency upon the basis (so far as the number 
of pieces is concerned) which it has since 
rested upon. In the time of the Common- 
wealth there were, in reality, only two regularly 
current gold coins—the broad and half-broad. 
During the reign of Charles IT. further changes 
were made, which had the effect of definitely 
settling the denominations of coins down to 
the middle of the reign of George III. So 
that all that is really worth record in the 
history of English money comes to an end in 
the course of the reign of Charles ITI. 

After his restoration Charles II. continued 
for some little time to employ the engraver of 
the Commonwealth, Thomas Simon, and this 
artist executed the sovereigns and shillings of 
the first years of the reign, which are the most 
beautiful of Charles II.’s coins, in truth the 
last really beautiful coins which were issued 
from English mints. Simon was superseded 
by the engraver Blondeau, who had produced 
some patterns for Commonwealth coins, and 
Blondeau was succeeded by the Roettiers. 
Simon, in order to obtain his recall, executed 
his famous fetition crown, in which the 
king is besought to compare the likeness 
upon that piece with any that was issued by 
the Dutch engraver to the Royal Mint. And 
in truth there can be no question that this 
pattern is in delicacy of treatment superior 
to any other English coin. 

In the same year the twenty-shilling pieces 
began to be called guineas, from the fact that 
most of them were made from gold brought 
from Guinea by the African Company. The 
pieces actually made of this gold were stamped 
with an elephant below the bust, but the name 
which properly belonged to them was trans- 





ferred to all, and by accident the value of the 
piece increased from twenty to twenty-one 
shillings. The earliest coinage of Charles 
had consisted of twenty and_ten-shilling 
pieces and crowns; but in 1662 this issue 
was exchanged for a coinage of pieces made 
by the mill, which were five guineas, two 
guineas, guineas, and half-guineas. This 
currency became henceforth stereotyped, so 
that from the reign of Charles ITI. to that of 
George II. inclusive, the English coinage 
consisted of five guineas, two guineas, 
guineas, half-guineas, in gold; of crowns, 
haif-crowns, shillings, sixpences, groats, three- 
pennies, two-pennies, and pennies, in silver. 
The copper coinage during these reigns was 
much less fixed. It generally consisted of 
halfpennies or farthings. 

Five-guinea and two-guinea pieces were 
not coined after the reign of George II., and 
in the course of the reign of George III. a 
twenty-shilling piece was once more intro- 
duced, bearing the older name of sovereign. 

The only coins struck subsequent to the 
reign of Charles II. which are of interest to 
the historian, are those issued in Ireland, by 
the authority of James II., after his abdica- 
tion of the English crown. 

The king began first, in order to meet his 
pressing necessities, to strike copper (or 
bronze) sixpences. Subsequently he issued 
shillings, half-crowns, and crowns in the same 
metal. The value of these pieces was of 
course a purely fictitious one, the real worth 
of a crown being no more than a penny, and 
the loss to the nation when the money was 
recalled by William III., and paid for at its 
actual value, was very great. It was found 
that the total issue amounted nominally to 
£22,489, of which the actual value was £642. 

The silver coins of Anne, made from the 
treasure seized in the Vigo Bay expedition, 
and in consequence marked with the word 
vico, and the coinage of George II., marked 
with the letters s s c, because struck from 
silver furnished by the South Sea Company, 
are worthy of a passing notice. 

The copper coinage of Anne, which con- 
sisted of a limited issue of farthings, would 
claim no mention here, but that through some 
unexplained cause a ridiculous notion has 
gained currency that these pieces are of 
immense value. 
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Che bistorpy of London. 


—>—— 


is not a little curious that while the 
books on London would make a 
tolerably lengthy bibliographical list, 


there has been of late no attempt 
to write a history of the great city. Mr. 
Loftie, in two substantial, well-printed, and 
well-illustrated volumes,* now comes forward 
to remedy the deficiency, and we may say at 
once that, though Mr. Loftie has far from 
exhausted the subject, he has gone so 
thoroughly the right way to work that what 
more is yet to be accomplished will naturally 
follow the lines which Mr. Loftie has here 
laid down. 

Of London before the houses we have as 
yet known very little. But, meagre as are 
the data, it is remarkable how very sub- 
stantially, even if gradually, they help to 
build up a very fair amount of knowledge on 
the subject. Looking at the modern topo- 
graphy of London there is much to help us 
in obtaining some facts about its ancient 
topography. The dip in Piccadilly, con- 
tinued through the park and leading into the 
basin of the ornamental water in St. James’s 
Park, has a meaning, for it reveals the old 
waterway of a stream once connected with 
the Thames, and is now degraded to the rank 
of a sewer, or survives in the name of a 
district, the West-bourne. Of the other 
rivers of this ancient London district we 
have the Tyburn, its source being in Conduit 
Fields, now partly covered by Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue, and a portion of its old course being 
still marked by the crooked route of Maryle- 
bone Lane, which once overhung its left 
bank ; the Fleet, rising, as did the Tyburn, at 
Hampstead, penetrated through high banks 
on each side, and joined the Thames at 
Blackfriars ; and the Walbrook, rising in the 
fens beyond Moorgate, passed into a creek 
at Dowgate. These rivers give us a very 
different picture of London to that we now 
see. There was a vast delta of low-lying 
lands, overflowed by the high tides, and there 
were some well-defined hills rising, as it were, 
from this marsh and morass. Upon these 


* A History of London. By W. J. Loftie: with 
maps and illustrations. (London, 1883: Edward 
Stanford.) 2 vols., 8vo. 





hills the city was founded, and after the 
Romans had occupied it, its southern wall 
flanked the Thames, its western the Fleet, its 
northern and eastern the moor and marsh 
which looked back upon forest and hill-tops 
far distant. We would recommend those of 
our readers who delight in London topo- 
graphy to take Mr. Loftie’s book in hand 
and stand where he bids them stand to pick 
out from modern street levels, such, for 
instance, as at Break-neck steps, Ludgate- 
hill, once a bank of the Fleet, or behind the 
houses in Bond Street, once the bed of the 
Tyburn,—evidence, as true as any evidence 
ever was, of the oldest landmarks and water- 
ways of the country now occupied by London. 
This is where the history of London begins— 
not in ancient manuscripts, or in ancient 
archives, or in early historians; but in un- 
obliterated topographical facts. River-beds 
have been turned into sewers or built over, 
valleys have Been filled up to hill levels, 
moor and marsh have been drained and 
raised. The eye can often detect these 
facts, and where it cannot the work of the 
excavator has to be called into requisition to 
give us an account of the old levels where 
virgin soil has been buried beneath city ruins, 
or beneath the engineer’s spade. 

From thence we pass to Roman London ; 
and Mr. Loftie, despite the name of Augusta 
by which London was for a short time known, 
—too short, happily, to obliterate its older 
British name,—makes out a picture somewhat 
less grand than some would give to this 
period. “It does not appear,” says Mr. 
Loftie, ‘to have contained a single building 
of importance! There was no forum, no 
amphitheatre, no temple.” The evidence for 
this cdnclusion is drawn from the poorness of 
the remains which have been from time to 
time found, and from the scanty mention of 
London to be found in early writers. Taken 
altogether, we cannot but think that Mr. 
Loftie is perhaps correct in his view, but 
there is another side to the argument. Lon- 
don, in Roman times admittedly a commercial 
city, has always been so. Burnt and ravaged 
by the Saxons, it was rebuilt for commercial 
purposes. Whatever changes have since 
taken place have taken place for commercial 
purposes. There was no tenderness towards 
Roman buildings at any time, and even in 
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our own day no systematic excavations are 
possible in order to discover what Roman 
remains yet lie buried in their English grave. 
There may then. be evidence of a grander 
Roman Augusta than has yet been discovered. 
Not to have been mentioned by historians is 
scarcely evidence of a want of grandeur or of 
importance, for that is the fate with towns 
whose important Roman remains stand to 
this date. 

Saxon London was different from its Roman 
predecessor. When we examine the direc- 
tion of the Roman remains, says Mr. Loftie, 
the facing, for example, of a villa, as shown 
by its pavement, we do not find it coincide 
with the direction of the modern streets. 
The barbarian did not in truth care for the 
polished luxury of the then civilization ; he 
built his pigsty or his cattle-pen where the 
palatial residence of the conquered Roman 
was, and he resided himself in his wattle and 
daub or his timber dwelling.” The map of 
Saxon London is, or should be, the map, 
modified here and there by topographical 
obstructions, of a town community. The 
forum gave way to the folk-moot, meeting in 
the open air at the spot long known by 
its name, near St. Paul’s Cross. No grand 
roofs were required by free Saxons. The 
markets—the tradesmen congregating in their 


special localities—the gates and streets, with 
their new names, all betoken a different life 
to that of the solemn-hearted Roman. 


Having thus dwelt upon the earlier 
portions of this history of London, there 
is not much room to speak of the later 
history. We get glimpses in Mr. Loftie’s 
book of a London not generally known 
before—of a London some of us have thought 
ought to have long ago been made known, 
but which, nevertheless, has been hidden 
from the light of critical investigation. As 
we have suggested, there is something yet to 
be done. It appears to us that the corporate 
life of the city has hardly yet been adequately 
handled. Mr. Loftie gives, in excellent 
chapters on the Struggle for Liberty, the 
rise of the companies, the wards and com- 
panies, and the corporation; but he does 
not deal with this portion of the work in the 
same manner as Mr. Freeman views the 
subject, standing, as it were, from afar off, 
and tracing out the place that London holds 


in the history of English towns, and in the 
town-history of Europe. There is this yet to 
be done. And there is something more— 
there is the village history of London to be 
worked out. The Saxons and Danes, who 
between them changed Roman London into 
English London, had views of town life 
which have left indelible marks upon the 
history of other English towns, and they 
must have done so here. They pulled down 
the villas, overthrew the magisterial buildings 
of Roman London, because these things had 
no use with them, because their town life 
had not yet begun, and when it did begin 
would begin upon its village prototype. All 
this has a place somewhere in the history of 
London, and Mr. Loftie, if he does not give 
us the narrative, at all events tells us where 
it will fit in, and prepares the way for its 
elucidation. 

We cannot leave this most interesting book 
without saying that the remaining chapters 
treat of York and Lancaster in London, 
Shakespeare’s London, the war, the plague, 
and the fire, Wren, the bank, Middlesex, 
Westminster, the hamlets of Westminster, 
parks and palaces, the Tower and Tower 
Hamlets, the northern suburbs, the western 
suburbs, the southern suburbs, and the 
Metropolitan area. The value of this book 
is greatly enhanced by the important maps 
and some few illustrations, and makes us all 
the more regret that old London is to us only 
the old London of books, and not of reality. 


SS 


Simon de Montfort and the 
English Parliament. 


1248—1265. 


Part II. 

By THE REV. WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 
‘aq, ASK my readers to glance over with 
Mj me rapidly what was the condition 
of the liberties, the privileges, the 
customs, the laws of commerce and 
of property, which the Pyrenean populations 
enjoyed at thistime. The feudal system had 
not yet penetrated there in all its brutality— 
with its exaggeration of the soldier, the knight, 
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and the lord, its contempt for commerce and 
the industrial arts, its disdain of the citizen 
and of the lower classes. The progress of 
feudalism was still opposed by two forces of 
great antiquity, which were common in the 
higher regions of the Pyrenees on both sides. 

The one force then existing dated back to 
the “‘Municipia ” of Ancient Rome, and to the 
free local administration which she so often 
left to the populations of conquered provinces. 
This habit of local administration had never 
been lost among the citizens of the great 
towns, even through all the successive inva- 
sions of hordes of barbarians.* If the Goth 
and the Frank on their side despised the 
effeminacy of the man of the towns, these 
burgesses equally contemned the barbarism 
and the awkwardness of their conquerors. It 
was not then, as it was afterwards, that the 
pure blood (/a sangre azul) of the Goths or 
Franks was the most respected. On the con- 
trary, the greatest of these barbarian kings or 
chiefs were ambitious of bearing the Roman 
names, Imperator, Czesar, Augustus, Patricius, 
Consul, or even the Greek Baowed’s. The 
citizens who traced their descent up to Roman 
patricians despised these barbarians, who 
were of yesterday, who came no one knew 
whence, and went no one knew whither, al- 
most as much as the descendants of these 
barbarians despised them later. The mis- 
sionaries of the north were despised in the 
south, and aunion of a Frank with a Basquaise 
was considered as a mésalliance for the latter.t 
It was long ere Frankish and southern monks 
could dwell at peace in the same convent. } 
The Roman name of “ Consul” was cherished 
by the magistracy of the towns of southern 
France even down to the revolution. The 
Basques have never forgotten that their race 
was much older in the land than the Goth 
or even the Roman. 

The geographical configuration of the 
country gave occasion to liberties of another 
kind. It is almost a necessity for the inhabi- 
tants of the plains in warm climates to drive 


* Municipalidades de Castella y de Leon, por A. Sac- 
ristan y Martinez. Madrid 1877, pp. 88, 89. 

+ Acta Sanctorum, Febry. vi., p. 823 ; Life of St. 
Amand, and May 12, p. 823 Life of Ste. Rictrudis. 

t I believe this fact is noticed in Gauban’s Za Réole ; 
but I have lost the reference, and have not the book 
at hand ; the date would be in the eleventh or thir- 
teenth century. 





their flocks and herds to the high mountains 
during the summer. The shepherds neces- 
sarily carried arms for their own defence 
and for that of their flocks. They had 
need of visiting yearly the same spots, and 
of finding there, or making there, peace 
and security. Hence arose the privil 
given to the shepherds for defence of their 
flocks and rights of pasture—liberties which 
date from a remote period. Mention, I 
believe, is made in classic writers of the 
Bergamesque shepherds, who still lead their 
flocks every year from the neighbourhood 
of Bergamo to the pastures of the Upper 
Engadine. The privileges of the Vallée @’ 
Aspe were already copied and carefully pre- 
served at the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tufy, and the originals must have been far older. 
Many of the documents in the Pyrenees, in 
their naive anachronism, mention Charle- 
magne as their author, which simply means 
that they are of unknown antiquity. Treaties 
between the different valleys on either side 
of the Pyrenees (which are still observed, 
like that of the ‘‘ Pierre de St. Martin” near 
Ste. Engrace) show that the Pyrenean shep- 
herds knew very well how to preserve these 
privileges for themselves without having re- 
course to the lords either of France or Spain. 
The Fors, or Fueros, as they are now written, 
are indeed promulgated under the formule 
of feudal legislation. As to the form, they 
are charters—privileges granted by some 
seigneur ; in reality, they are often only the 
recognition of rights and liberties long anterior 
to these charters ; sometimes they are rather 
conditions imposed upon the seigneur than 
privileges granted for the first time by him to 
his vassals.* 

We have the proof of this in the fact that, 
on both sides of the Pyrenees, in many of 
these transactions between the seigneur and 
the inhabitants, the seigneur was obliged to 
swear first to respect the privileges, the 
customs, and the fweros of the country before 
he could enter on his functions; and until 
then the inhabitants owed him no fealty, nor 
did they swear it to him until afterwards, 

* “Tas cartas forales no indican su advenimiento 4 


la vida publica, sino un periodo de desarrollo, lo 
par el reconcimiento auténtico de la legalidad de_la 
institucion.” Municipalidades de Castella y Leon, p. 
110. Cf. Fernandez Guerra, cited among others by Joa- 


quim Costa. Poésia popular Espanola, p. 235 note. 
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Thus we find that the Seigneur of Bearn was 
obliged to halt at the “ Ruisseau du Puy,” 
at the entrance of the Vallée d’Aspe, and to 
swear there to observe all the liberties of the 
Vallée before he was allowed to enter it.* 
In the Basque Provinces all the business 
relating to the provinces was discussed and 
settled before any message or proposal of the 
king could be introduced or put to the vote; 
and if any subvention was granted him, it 
was always the last proposal made, and 
granted voluntarily, as a pure gift. The 
Wolfenbuttel MS., so often referred to, shows 
us an analogous state of things in Gascony 
even after the date of Simon de Montfort’s 
government. Z.g., the inhabitants of Ste. 
Eulalie d’Ambarés “swore fealty to their 
prevot only after he had first taken the oath 
to them.”+ At Bourg, in a charter dated 
March 22nd, 1273, we read— 

When the king comes for the first time to Gascony, 
he swears either by himself or by his seneschal to 
defend the city towards and against all, to preserve 


it from all harm, and to observe its fors and customs. 
In return the inhabitants swear oath of fealty to him.t 


At Issigeac, in 1268, we have the fact 
stated in still more remarkable terms :— 


Let all men present and to come, know that the 
prud ’hommes and members of the commune of 
Issigeac, of their own and free will, without being 
constrained by fraud, trickery, or violence, but ac- 
cording to right and truth, acknowledge and grant to 
the honourable and noble lord, Edward, eldest son 
and heir of the noble King of England, that from all 
antiquity he has right to the fealty and homage of all 
the inhabitants of the city of Issigeac, with the ex- 
ception nevertheless of the seigneury and rights of the 
dean and of the church of the same place, This 
homage must be rendered in the following manner :— 
When the Lord King or his lieutenants in the Duchy 
of Guyenne require the inhabitants to take their oath, 
he must first swear to them to defend them towards 
and against all, to maintain and to improve their 
good customs, and to suppress the bad ones. After 
which the prud ’hommes will swear .. . the king may 
require no other dues from the commune without the 
consent of the prud ’hommes.§ 


* The privileges of the Vallée d’Aspe are summed 
up in a volume with the following title: ‘‘ Sequense 
lous Priviledges, Franquesas, et Libertats, donnats et 
autreiats aux Vesins Manans, et Habitans de la Mon- 
taigne et Val d’Aspe per lous Seigneurs de Béarn ; et 
primo per Mossen Archimbaud en I’an mille tres cens 
navante-oeit. E’puteo veritas 4 Pau, chez Jeréme 
Dupoux Imprimeur et Marchand Libraire proche 
l’Horloge :” qto, MDCXCIV. 

} Delpit, Wolfenbuttel MS., p. 56. 

t Zbid., p. 73, note a, 74. 

§ /bid., pp. 82—84, and notes. 





But the most remarkable perhaps of all 
these ancient documents in its tone of rude 
and haughty independence is Article 11 of 
Les Anciennes Coutumes de la Ville de 
Bayonne :-— 


There were people before there was a lord; and 
that the poor people may live a good life... they 
make a lord in order to restrain and keep down wrong 
doers ... the people submit themselves to a lord, and 
give themselves to him as they are, so that he may 
maintain them as they are. In testimony of which 
the lord ought first to swear to his people before his 
people to him ; and the latter oath which the people 
make to the lord means this, that if the lord who 
takes the oath first break his oath to the people, then 
the people shall no longer be bound by oath to him, 
because that thus the lord commits treason against his 
people, and not his people against him.* 


Beside the contested oath of the Aragonais 
to their king,t many other of the /veros of 
the north of Spain present analogous facts. 
The fueros of the Valle de Aran, 1309, quote 
“the primitive laws of this valley.” And that 
this is no fiction is shown by our finding 
there the antique law of money compensation 
for homicide and wounds; the inhabitants 
claim the power of making either peace or 
war with their neighbours without the con- 
sent of the king.t The inhabitants of Deva, 
in Guipuzcoa, claim the right of self-govern- 
ment, “that they should live and govern 
themselves all among themselves in the said 
town and its territory, both as regards persons 
and as regards goods.”§ At Lerida, the 
sources of the fueros of 1228 are “ de instru- 
mentis, privilegiis et de donationibus regiis, 
nec non de bannis, cotis, et statutis scriptis 


* Balasque et Dulaurens, vol. ii., p.594. Appendix 4, 
Anciennes Coutumes de Bayonne. Abans fon pobles 
que seinhor, et que los menutz pobles volen vive de 
bona vite ... fen seinhor per contrestar et abate los 
fortz fazedors ... los pobles se someton a seinhor et 
len den so que ed sa et edz sartiencon so que edz san. 
En testimoniadge de le quoau cause lo seinhor deu 
prumer jurar a son poble que lo poble no fey a luys ; 
et porte tant lo darder segrement que lo poble fey au 
seinhor, que si lo seinhor qui fey lo prumer segrement 

asse son segrement au poble, ja lo poble no sera a 
uys tingut de segrement, per so quar assi lo seinhor 
comet faucetat contre son poble (e¢ mo) son poble 
contre luys. 

+ Cf. Discursos leidos en la recepcion publica del 
exemo Senor D. Antonio Romero Ortiz, 30 Jan., 1881. 
Madrid, Hermandez, 1881. 

t Coleccion de Fueros y Cartas Pueblas de Espana 
por la real Academia de Historia, Catalogo, Madrid, 
1852, sub voce, Aran. 

§ bid. s. v. Deva. 
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et non scriptis, et moribus et usaticis, etiam 
legibus goticis et romanis.”* We might also 
cite to the like purport the fueros of Me- 
dinaceli Soria, 1124; of Najera, 990; of 
Palenzuela (Palencia), 1074, and many others. 
In these cases, as M. M. Delpit remarks 
when speaking of the freemen of the Bor- 
delais, ‘“‘Here feudal forms cover a more 
ancient organization ; and this is, according to 
us, another difference to be noted between 
the north and the south of France ;”f and 
the remark may be extended equally to the 
whole region on both sides of the Pyrenees. 

That the municipal liberties dated from 
the time of the old Roman Empire is equally 
clear. On this point it will be perhaps suff- 
cient simply to quote the opinion of some 
competent authorities. In the Compendio 
Razonadode Historia General, por D. Fernando 
de Castro, vol. iil., pp. 262-3 :— 

The Roman Municipium preserved by the clergy, 
and early transferred to the people with notable ad- 
vantages, began to make our towns as it were little 
republics, so strong and powerful that they prevented 
the full development of the feudal system in Spain. 
And in the continuation by D. Manuel Sales 
y Ferré, iv. 556, we read of 

The foundation of municipal government without 
doubt traced on the basis of the ancient municipia. 
So too, St. Sacristan y Martinez, in his Mungs- 
cipalidades de Castella y Leon, pp. 88-9, ob- 
serves that the Code of Alaric 
sanctioned, with insignificant variations, the Roman 
municipal legislation. We have a decisive proof that 
the municipalities existed throughout the whole period. 
The “defensores” are cited in the Fuero 
Fuzgo as still existing, and the “decuriones ” 
are mentioned by Isidore of Seville.”t+ This 

municipal freedom and influence, connected 
with that of the clergy in ante-feudal times, 
subsisted much longer in the south of France 
than in most parts of Spain, where already, 
in the eighth century, most of the great cities 
had fallen under the yoke of the Moors. 
The crusade against thé. Albigeois was almost 
as much a war of races and political systems 
as a war of religion. It was the Germanic 
North of France against the Keltic and 


* bid. s. v. Lerida. 
t Delpit, Wolfenbuttel MS., p. 55. 


Cf. also p. 106. To these authorities we may 


add that of Don Joaquin Costa, Poésia Popular Es- 
panola, Madrid, 1881, p. 235, notes and refs, 








Roman South; the last effort of the old 
Roman municipia to maintain themselves 

against the invasion of feudalism and the 

exaggerated rights attached to landed pro- 

perty. And even down to the Revolution we 

find the cities of the south, and especially of 

the south-east, still governed by consuls and 

a senate. We have before noticed this at 

Lectoure, Bergerac, and Monsegur, etc., 

within the limits of Guyenne. In the towns 

and country in Gascony, especially round 

Bordeaux, , 

a remnant of the ancient Roman population had 

maintained itself free both in the town and country.* 

It is not opposed to this fact that some of 
these good people, in their naive ignorance of 
history, traced the origin of these privileges 

to Charlemagne, as the men of |’Entre-deux- 

Mers, in 1236, 

trace their liberties to the epoch when the King 

Charles drove away the Saracens. 

Or, as the citizens of Bordeaux affirmed, 

zoth March, 1273, 

our city has observed these usages since its first 
origin, and even in the time of the Saracens, as we 
believe. f 

This is simply equal to our phrase “ from 
time immemorial,” or “beyond memory of 
man.” Another confirmation of the fact is 
found in the tenure of property. The land 
belonging to these old towns and to these 
freemen was almost wholly allodial and free. 

They owe nothing to the king nor to any living 

person. § 
M. M. Delpit, and other writers both French 
and Spanish, have proved that the feudal 
maxim, “‘ Vulle terre sans seigneur,” was not 
the rule in the provinces of the south. 

These provinces, much more Roman than those of 
the north, preserved for a longer period the traces of 
ancient civilization, and the persistence of Roman law 
in the south of France has no need of proof.|| In the 
old towns and in the cities allodial property is the 
rule, whilst in the new towns and in the communes, 
the property is feudal. 


* M. M. Delpit, Wolfenbuttel MSS., p. 55. 

t lbid., p. 50. 

t Lbid., p. 41. 

§ Lbid.,p. 43. 

|| Zd:d., p. 37. On the Spanish side cf. G. de 
Azcarate’s Ensayo sobre la Historio del Derecho de Pro- 
piedad, Madrid, 1880, vol. ii., 95; and Cardénas 
Ensayo sobre la Historia de la Propiedad Territorial de 
Espafa, and others. 
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As to the selection of burgesses and their 
representation in the highest courts and 
assemblies in the land, we have already seen 
that Simon de Montfort maintained their 
rights steadily against the encroachments of 
the nobility, and severely punished those 
seigneurs who refused to appear before the 
burgher courts. In this he did but follow 
the precedent of his father, who at the height 
of his power held a parliament at Pamiers in 
1212, in which not only the clergy and nobility 
but also burgesses took their seats.* His 
son was very strict on this point. When the 
nobility pretended that they dared not appear 
before the court of St. Macaire for fear of 
being burnt, Simon replies, 

The truth is that they were summoned before the 
court to answer the fact that they did not observe the 
“ establishments’ which had been agreed upon by 
common court both of prelates, and of barons, and of 


knights, and of burgesses, since the court came into 
the country ... . and these “‘ establishments” were 


more for the profit of the burgesses, and of the com- 
monalty, than for other people.f 

This interference and representation of the 
burghers in the highest political affairs was 
by no means rare at this period through- 
out all the region of the Pyrenees, and in 
Castile. We shall cite only a few examples. 


The acts of the Cortés of Léon held in 1188 
under Alonso IX. have this title: 


Decreta que dominus Aldefonsus rex Legionis et 
Gallitie constituit in curia apud Legionem cum archie- 
piscopo Compostelano et cum omnibus episcopis, 
mggnatibus, et cum electis civibus regni sui. t 


So also at Burgos in 1169. At the Cortés 
of Léon; 1208, 


The bishops, magnates, and proctors of the. cities 
were present.§ 

At Seville in 1253, 

The taxes were made with the counsel and consent 
of my uncle, D. Alphonso de Malina, and of my 
brothers, D. Fernando and D, Felipe e D. Manuel, 
and of the bishops, and of the “‘ ricos omes,” and of 
the knights, and of the orders, and of the good men 
of the cities, and of the other good men who had come 
together to me:|| 


* Pauli, p. 233, and note. 

+ Balasque ct Dulaurens, tom. ii. 580. Réponses de 
Simon de Montfort. 

t Coleccion de las Cortes de los Antiguos Reinos de 
la Espaha por le real Academia de la Historia, Cata- 
loga, Madrid, 1855. V. sub anno, 

§ Jbid., sub anno 1208. ‘* Assistieron los obispos, 
magnates y procuradores de los cuidades.” 

|| Zéid., 1253. “* Las posturas fizlos con conseio y 


At Toledo, in 1253, the fact isrepeated. In 
Navarre the men of the lower estate were 
summoned to the Cortés in r1y4, and de- 
puties were, present elected from all the prin- 
cipal towns of the kingdom. Still earlier 
than in Castile and in Navarre, the proctors 
of the cities met together with the “ ricos- 
hombres,” the “ mesnadores,” and knights, 
at the Cortes of Monzon, or Borja, in 1134.* 
In Lo libre vert de Manresa, \ately published 
at Barcelona by R. P. F. Fita, S. J., we read 
that on October 4th, 1218, “ Messengers of 
the cities and towns” t¢ sat with the nobles at 
the Cortés of Villafranca del Panadés ; and 
there is nothing to show that this was for the 
first time. In the constitutions of the Cortés 
of Barcelona, 21st December, 1283, it is re- 
solved that 

Once in the year, at the time which shall ne my to us 
the most convenient, we and our successors shall cele- 
brate in Catalonia a general Cortés for the Catalans, 
in which, with our prelates, clergy, barons, knights, 
citizens, and men of the towns, we may treat of the 
good estate and reforms of the country.f 
And this is no new law, but dates back at 
least to 1218. If we come geographically 
nearer to Guyenne, the Juntas Generales, 
Bilzaars, and assemblies of the Basques at 
the Oak of Guernica, and elsewhere, are well 
known. At these even the clergy and law- 
yers were eliminated, and the representation 
consisted almost wholly of the gentry and 
bourgeois. Every Basque who could show 
four generations of Basque blood, whatever 
might be his rank or profession otherwise, 
could be elected to any office. In the Vallée 
d’Aspe, the privileges of which have so close 
a resemblance to the Basque /fweros, the 
memory of the ancient local parliaments or 
assemblies is still preserved. I have had 
pointed out to me the very spot—“lou Til- 
habet,” or grove of “ tilleuls ” (lime-trees)— 
where the “Jutats” of the upper valley 
used to meet, although there is now not a 
single lime tree near. I have also been 


acuerdo de mitio .... e de los obispos e de los 
ricos omes e de los cavalleros e de los ordenes e de 
omes buenos de las villas e de otros omes buenos que 
se acercaron conmigo.” 

* Compendio razonado continuacion de Sales y Ferré. 
Tom. iv. 570. 

+ ‘* Missatjers de cuitats e de vilas.” ; 

} Revista de Ciencias Hisivricas. Barcelona, 1880. 
Vol. i., p. 313. ‘* Cuidadanos y hombres de villas, 
tratemos del buen estamento y reformas del pais.” 
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fortunate enough to see the copy of the book 
which contains the privileges annotated by 
the hand of the last jurat, Dominique 
Manandas, of Accous, proving that the con- 
stitution was in full working up to 1789. In 
other villages I have seen the original docu- 
ments of various dates, showing with what 
care the copies of these privileges were kept 
“in this valley, which was anciently a little 
republic independent of all sovereignty.”* 

There is one other fact, to which we can 
only refer, which connects Simon de Montfort 
with the parliamentary liberties of southern 
Europe. In 1238, soon after his marriage, 
he paid a visit to his brother-in-law, the 
Emperor Frederick II., in Sicily. At this 
date, Frederick had reformed and extended 
the parliamentary representation of Sicily, and 
in the two annual sessions besides the barons 
and prelates, “each of the larger cities sent 
four representatives, each smaller city two, 
each town or other place one.” 

It is not, I think, necessary for me to dwell 
at length on the divers methods of election to 
these assemblies, in these different countries. 
Some kind of secondary election was very 
prevalent. The Basques, in their various 
municipal and general elections, seem to have 
tried almost every conceivable mode, from 
universal suffrage to the nomination by a 
single person chosen by lot, even attempting 
the representation of minorities.t We see in 
the different arbitrages, treaties, etc., of Simon 
de Montfort in Gasconyy how attached he 
was there to the principle of secondary elec- 
tion, and that often in its most cumbrous and 
complicated forms. This is also a feature in 
nearly all the schemes of government proposed 
in England, from 1244 to 1265. 

It may be asked what is the meaning of all 
these tiresome details? The great historical 
fact which I am attempting to establish by 
this essay, is this—that constitutional and 
representative liberty, the liberty which re- 
spects the rights of others, as well as one’s 


* Seguense lous Priviledges, cited above. Decla- 
ration Generale of 1692. 

+ Milman’s History of Latin Christianity, vol. vi., 
p- 154. 
t Cf, inter alia, the long list of the electoral system 


in Alava alone, pp. 519-522, of the Historia de la Legis- 
lation de Espana, par el Marquis de Montesa and Cay- 
Fueros Basques. Second Edition, 


etano Manrique. 
Madrid, 1868. 








own, is not, as is often asserted, the exclusive 
appanage of the Teutonic races ; and that the 
so-called Latin races,* are not incapable of 
it. On the contrary, these so-called Latin 
races enjoyed and practised these liberties 
long before they were introduced among the 


English. We have seen that the burghers 
were represented in all the cortes, juntas, as- 
semblies, courts, and parliaments of the whole 
region before 1265. If I amasked why these 
liberties were not preserved in the south, I 
answer, that in France it was the Norman 
and the Teutonic Franks who destroyed the 
liberties of the south. In Spain, I must 
refer you to my own little work Spain, where, 
pp. 148-150, I have briefly sketched out the 
circumstances which made the extension of 
the liberties of Northern Spain to the Southern 
Provinces impossible. In other cases, I reply 
that these liberties were preserved and prac- 
tised in their fullest extent, in some cases, as 
in the Vallée d’Aspe, down to the Revolu- 
tion; in others, as in the Spanish Basque 
Provinces, down to our own day. Certainly 
there was no part of Europe better adminis- 
tered, where wealth was better distributed, 
where the people were more fully represented 
both in Churcht and State, than in the Pro- 
vincias Vascongadas. Even for England, if I 
am not mistaken, this paper, short and in- 
sufficient as it is, if it tends to prove anything, 
shows that Simon de Montfort, who intro- 
duced there the parliamentary representation 
of burgesses, had first learned and practiséd 
it in his administration of Guyenne, where 
he found it established in the ancient customs 
and liberties of the country. 

But we may go still farther back than this. 
Besides the authorities referred to above, Don 
Narcisso Pagés has recently shown, in the 
Revista Contemporanca, of August 1882, that 
the municipal government of Spain under 
the Roman Empire was much more free than 
is generally supposed. While writing this 
paper, an article by W. G. T. Stokes has 
appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine, November 
1882, entitled “ Home Rule under the Roman 
Empire,” which shows an analogous state of 


* Nothing can be more absurd than this title. In 
all the races of which I have here treated (excepting 
perhaps the Basque), Keltic blood is predominant. 

¢ Cf. Larramendi’s Corografia de Guipuzcoa, by P. 
F. Fita. Barcelona, 1882. 
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things’ in Asia Minor; and he asks of these 
representative institutions (p. 58) :— 

Is it too wild a suggestion that they may have 

exercised an important influence on the rise and de- 
velopment of our modern parliaments? They certainly 
existed in Southern Gaul till the break-up of the Em- 
pire, and the rise of Medizeval States. 
I believe that I have shown that they lasted 
much later; and that one point of contact 
between these ancient representative institu- 
tions and the English parliament lies in the 
administration of Simon de Montfort as 
governor of Guyenne. 

One word before concluding. Everyone 
must have remarked a considerable gap in my 
quotations and references. I have mentioned 
neither the republic of Andorra, nor the cen- 
tral region of the French Pyrenees. The 
reason is that my friend, Mr. Patrick Stuart- 
Menteath, so well known by his labours as 
a geologist in the Pyrenees, has personally 
examined and controlled the archives of An- 
dorra ; and in a paper, which has been long in 
the press, but which is not yet published, he 
has maintained the same thesis, and has come 
to a like, though perfectly independent, con- 
clusion with myself. I do not wish to encroach 
on his just claim to priority, nor to use 
at second-hand materials of which he has 
examined the still unpublished originals. 


SS 


Reviews. 
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Reminiscences of the Royal Burgh of Haddington and 
Old East Lothian Agriculturists. By JOHN Mar- 
TINE. (Edinburgh and Glasgow, 1883: John 
Menzies & Co.) 12mo, pp. xii., 413. 


games. HIS is another example of the extreme use- 
“44 BAH fulness of local newspapers getting together 

° ge; information about their native places. 
Much of the book now before us was 

si published in the Haddingtonshire Courier 
and in the Haddingtonshire Adverteser, and though 
we are bound to confess that the title is a little too 
extensive for the actual performance, yet we are none 
the less thankful for what Mr. Martine has placed 
before us. He should have given more burghal 
history and more agricultural history in the more out- 
of-the-way facts, and then he would have performed 
a service which every antiquary would have appre- 
ciated. For instance, the customs stone, a large 
square whinstone boulder, should have had a chapter 
to itself, instead of an incidental notice. Its history 


belongs to the nation as much as to Haddington, and 
we should be very thankful for the smallest scraps of 
information, fact or traditional, which can be obtained, 
The market cross, on the other hand, obtains its full 
measure of notice. The story of its destruction—by 
an Englishman, for a wager !—is asad one. Many 
of the customs enacted by its side are not a little 
curious from an archaic point of view, and Mr. Mar- 
tine relates them in a most interesting manner. Pro- 
clamations and other official documents were affixed 
to the cross, and the old instrument of punishment, 
the Tuggs, stood in its near vicinity. The chapter on 
old burghal possessions is very interesting, and gives 
some useful information as to the passing away of the 
land into individual .ownership, after having been 
owned in common. An old town rhyme, called 
‘* Coal and Candle,” once officially called by the town 
crier, is a very curious relic of the past, and Mr. Mar- 
tine puts forth a plea for its revival. Some chapters 
are devoted to the incorporation of Haddington, and 
one chapter is given to the old library. We cannot 
now linger over these <nost interesting pages any 
longer. Mr. Martine has performed a distinctly good 
service in publishing this work, which is full of 
memorials of old life and old ways and manners, and 
is as entertaining as a novel, dealing as it does with 
living characters whose prototypes are now all dying 
out, but whose peculiarities and ways are always so 
fascinating to those who love the past. 


The Archeology of Rome, Part VI, The Via Sacra, 
and Excavations in Rome front 1438 to 1882. By 
JAMEs PaRKER, C.B. (Oxfordand London, 1883: 
Parker & Co.) 


Those who know (and who does not ?) Mr. Parker’s 
enthusiastic energy in the archeology of Rome will 
welcome the boon which he here provides. A por- 
tion of the volume has been published before in the 
larger series of works; but such extensive excavations 
have since been made in the Via Sacra that Mr. 
Parker rightly determined to issue this volume sepa- 
rately, and right glad will his many readers be. We 
have photographs of the elevations and plates of all 
the ground plans, besides most excellent descriptions 
in the letterpress ; and when one comes to go over 
these remarkable reminiscences of old Rome, there is 
a great deal to induce the archzologist, even the most 
experienced, to pause in wonderment at the “ finds” 
that Rome has yielded for the delight and instruction 
of modern days. Let any of our readers open the 
book, as we first opened it by chance, at the bird’s-eye 
view of the lower part of the Via Sacra, and then 
even Mr. Parker’s life-long enthusiasm seems almost 
too little. We are apt to ask who is to follow Mr. 
Parker? Has he yet entered his apprenticeship, and 
will he worthily follow up the anxious care and labour 
of his master? For Rome is a place not to be 
exhausted by one generation of archeologists. Ex- 
cavations are still going on, and Mr. Parker’s record 
of this work from the year 1438 to last year tells us a 
little of the wonderful nature of these works. It is 
utterly impossible for us to go into the work which 
this book sets before the student—it is so vast on the 
one hand, and so magnificent on the other. Let us 
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turn, for instance, to the east wall of the Templum 
Urbis Romz, on which marble plans of Rome were 
fixed in the third century, and which were no doubt 
destroyed by the earthquake of the fourteenth century, 
of which Petrarch has given a vivid account in his 
letters. Some portions of this marble plan still re- 
main, and Mr. Parker gives a photograph showing a 
fragment of a cornice of the third century, with brick 
stamps of the same period, and the fragments of the 
marble plan there found, the most important of which 
is the Porticus Livize, with that name upon it. The 
marble slabs were held to the wall by metal hooks. 
The shafts of these hooks can be still seen, the hooks 
themselves being broken off by the vibration of the 
marble plates when the earthquake shook them to the 
ground. The Basilica of Constantine fell on to the 
marble pavement in front of the wall, and one corner 
of that enormous fabric, with a corkscrew staircas: 
within it, remains buried on the pavement where it 
fell. Mr. Parker goes into the smallest details, 
giving us sections and plans of every important portion 
of his excavations, and the result is that we have such 
an account of the archeology of Rome which we 
suppose it were vain to hope would one day be taken 
as a pattern for the archeology of England. Mediz- 
val work is there represented as well as early Roman, 
and such a plate as No. 19, giving a plan of part of 
the Summa Sacra Via, on the Sub-Velia, is a good 
specimen of Mr. Parker’s most instructive method of 
dealing with his subject. What a stupendous ruin 
and rebuilding Rome represents one can scarcely 
understand, but there is a chance of doing so with 
these labours of Mr. Parker’s in our hands. 


Aungervyle Society Publications, Nos. XIV.-XVIII. 

Proper Lessons for the Tories (a satire on James II., 
written in imitation of the Book of Kings). London 
and the Countrey Carbonadoed and Quartred into 
severall Characters (in two parts), The Mystery of the 
Good Old Cause (2 parts), are the titles of the last five 
fasciculi issued by this Society. Of these, Zhe Mys- 
tery of the Good Old Causeis perhaps the most curious. 
This political satire was well worth reprinting, the 
editor stating that there are only two copies of it known. 
London and the Countrey will be interesting to topo- 
graphers, as it contains some very curious information. 
Three plates reproducing the pack of cards, temp. 
Charles II.—‘‘ Queen,” ‘* Knave,” and “X ”—are 
given with these numbers. 





Byegones relating to Wales and the Border Counties. 

ianainr: Caxton Works. January to June 1883.) 

2 parts. 

The local antiquarian notes contained in this reprint 
are always welcome and useful. Byegones preserves a 
number of minor notes that would not otherwise be 

reserved in an accessible shape. There are notes on 
lklore and local customs, instalments of extracts 
from diaries of Philip Henry and John Howell, both 
local celebrities, and some very good notes on corpo- 
ration customs of Oswestry, and guilds, together with 
meetings of societies and field clubs connected with 
the neighbourhood. We once more congratulate the 
editor upon thé good work he is doing. 


VOL. VIII. 


Clarendon Historical 4 Publications, Nos. 3-4. 
1883. 

These publications contain a Glossary to Scotch 
words occurring in Scottie Numisma, a previous pub- 
lication, Zhe Battle of Wakefield, and A Letter 
on the State of Religion in New England (1742). 
These will be of considerable interest to antiquaries. 
The tract on the Battle of Wakefield consists of two 
letters sent to Lenthall, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and a letter from Lord Goring to his son 
General Goring, found in his chamber at Wakefield. 
Ii - first printed in 1643, when two editions were 
issued. 





Folk-Tales of Bengal. By the Rev. Lat BEHARI 
Day. (London: Macmillan & Co., 1883). Sm. 8vo, 
pp. xii. 284. 

We owe this very interesting volume to the - 
tion of Captain R. C. Temple. In the author's 
Peasant Life in Bengal he makes a peasant boy d 
some hours every evening in listening to stories told by 
an old woman who was esteemed the best story-teller 
inthevillage. On reading this Captain Temple pointed 
out to the author how interesting it would be if these 
stories werecollected. The Fo/k- Tales of Bengai is the 
result, and a very pleasant result it is, for the world is 
the richer for all the tales that are rescued from obli- 
vion. We have been made familiar with the foul 
Rakshas, the wise jackals, and other characters intro- 
duced into the stories by Miss Frere and Miss Stokes, 
but the tales themselves are fresh ; we have read them 
with great interest, although we cannot say that we 
feel quite such confidence in them as we do in the 
matchless ‘‘Old Deccan Days.” There is a little too 
much of the literary element, and it seems as if the 
natural turns of expression of the original story-teller 
had been somewhat altered in translation. We can- 
not allude toall thetwenty-one stories contained in the 
book, but may remark that the plots of some of them 
are familiar to us, and that all will afford a useful 
subject for comparative study. The title of the 
twentieth story is somewhat strange. It is ‘‘ The Ghost 
who was Afraid to be Bagged.” A poor barber goes, 
at nightfall to the outskirts of a forest, and lies down 
at the foot of a tree which is inhabited by a ghost. 
The ghost threatens to destroy the barber, but the 
latter, although much frightened, says he has several 
ghosts in his bag, and to prove his words he places a 
looking-glass before the face of the ghost, who thinks 
that the reflection is the figure of another ghost. The 
ghost begs not to be put in the bag, and promises to give 
the barber money and to build him a granary, which 
he does. This evil spirit has little in common with 
the ghost of western stories. Mr. Lal Behari Day 
has not encumbered his book with notes and disquisi- 
tions, but has produced 2 most readable volume. 





Fairs Past and Present: A Chapter in the History 
of Commerce. By CORNELIUS WALFORD, F.1.A., 
F.S.S. (London: Elliot Stock, 1883.) 8vo, 

«pp. x. 318. 

“Such fairs as still exist in England are so contemp- 
tible that it is not easy to carry one’s mind back to the 
times when fairs held a most important place in the 
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social economy, when in fact the greater part of the 
trade of the country was transacted at them. Mr. 
Cornelius Walford has come forward to help us in this 
difficulty, and he tells the history of the chief fairs 
with abundance of learning. He has produced a 
chapter in the history of commerce which is of great 
value, and will be read with much interest by all who 
care to know about the life our ancestors lived. In 
considering the contents of this book jwe will pass 
over the chapters on the origin of fairs and the legis- 
lation affecting them, and come at once to Stourbridge 
fair, the first trace of which is to be found in a charter 
granted about 1211 by King John to the Lepers of 
the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, at Stourbridge, 
for a fair to be held in the Close of the Hospital on 
the Vigil and Feast of the Holy Cross. This fair still 
exists, although there is now little to remind us that 
Stourbridge once rivalled in importance the great 
gatherings at Nijni Novgorod. The University of 
Cambridge for the last time ‘‘called the fair on the 
18th September, 1855,” but the Mayor of Cambridge 
still gee the fair which lingers on. Mr. Wal- 
ford has collected a large amount of information to 
illustrate its history. Then follows an account of 
Bartholomew Fair, which has a very important history, 
but which is now discontinued, although the city still 
pays the rector of St. Bartholomew the Great the 
annual fee of 3s. 6d. in respect of the proclamation no 
longer made. The history of these two fairs occupies 
the larger part of the book, but the author finds space 
to tell us much of interest relating to the fairs of 
France and of Russia. When Russia is mentioned 
we naturally think of the far-famed Nijni Novgorod, 
which is now the great mercantile fair of the world ; 
but there are many other smaller fairs in that great 
country which are duly mentioned by Mr. Wal- 
ford. The subject of this book has hitherto been 
strangely neglected, and we are therefore much in- 
debted to Mr. Walford for placing before his readers 
so much important information in a compact and in- 
teresting form. The subject is fresh and the treat- 
ment accords with the subject. 


~~ 


Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 
eidibioas: 


METROPOLITAN. 


Society of Antiquaries.—June 14.—Dr. William 
Smith, V.-P., in the chair.—Mr. Ralph Nevill 
exhibited some small objects, including a coin of the 
Constantine family, of the latter half of the fourth 
century, and some pottery from a Roman villa at 
Chiddingfold.' No Roman remains have hitherto 
been known as existing in the locality, but Mr. Nevill 
stated that he had recently come on undoubted traces 
of Roman roads. Mr. Leveson-Gower exhibited three 
chalices from Westerham, Tatsfield, and Titsey ; also 
a chalice from Westerham marked P. S., probably 
made at Nuremberg.—Mr. Leveson-Gower also exhi- 





bited a pedigree of the Selyards of Brasted and Eden- 
bridge, signed by Robert Cooke Clarencieux in 1 $78. 
The Rev. W. C. Lukis exhibited and explained p 
made by him of the stone circles at Avebury, Winter- 
bourn Basset, and Stanton Drew, and of the crom- 
lechs at Castell Corrig and Maesyfelin, near Cardiff, 
and others in South Wales. As to Avebury, Mr. 
Lukis is convinced that no avenue towards Beckhamp- 
ton as described by Stukeley can ever have existed. 
—Dr. F. G. Lee exhibited a drawing of an embossed 
tile found in the prebendal house at Thame, Oxon. 
June 21st.—The Earl of Carnarvon, President, in 
the chair—Mr. W. Money communicated an account 
of the discovery of some Roman remains in Berkshire, 
between the villages of North and South Fawley. On 
digging for chalk four skeletons were found in distinct 
ves. With two of these skeletons were found a 
small bottle and a drinking cup, the latter of Castor or 
Durobrivian ware.—Mr. G. Payne, junr., exhibited a 
collection of Roman remains which had been dis- 
covered in the foundations of some Roman buildings 
at Boxted, between Newington and Lower Halstow, 
Kent.—Mr. H. Bradley communicated a paper “On 


-Ptolemy’s Geography of the British Isles,” with a 


view to the identification of the sites mentioned by 
him. 

June 28th.—Mr. H. S. Milman, Director, in the 
chair.—Lieut.-General Pitt-Rivers exhibited an ex- 
tensive collection of locks and keys, illustrated by 
numerous large diagrams, intended to show the de- 
velopment and distribution of primitive locks and 
keys.—Mr. T. F. Kerby exhibited an interesting 
collection of deeds and seals relating to Hyde Abbey. 
—Mr. A. T. Everett exhibited three impressions of 
the seals of the mayoralty of Salisbury. 

Royal Archeological Institute.—June 7th— 
The Rev. F. Spurrell in the chair.—The Rev. J. 
Hirst read a paper on ‘‘ The Native Levies raised by 
the Romans in Britain,” and sent by them, according 
to custom, out of the country to act as auxiliaries to 
the legions on foreign service, which was first alleged 
by Dr. De Vit, 2 Roman archeologist of some note. 
The author showed conclusively that the small cohort 
of foot soldiers and one wing of horse, technically 
styled Britannica, was utterly inadequate, and, more- 
over, misleading, as they embodied in their. total of 
native levies troops which, according to Hiibner, Mac- 
Caul, Collingwood Bruce, Rhys, Thompson Watkin, 
and De Vit, were raised among a Continental race of 
Britons. The paper further treated of the probable 
total of British levies, and of the nee they 
occupied in the latter age of the Empire.—Mr. 
Waller made some observations upon the early brasses 
in Cobham church, rubbings of which were exhibited 
by Mr.E. W. Wilmott.—Mr. E. Walford offered some 
remarks upon a portrait of Dr. Johnson which had 
lately come into his possession—Mr. E. Peacock 
exhibited a good example of a cimguecento mortar in 
bronze from his probably unique collection of such 
objects.—Mr. F. Potts sent two little silver statuettes 
of St. James of Compostella in the habit of a pilgrim, 
and of St. Bartholomew carrying his skin on his arm. 
—Mr. O. Morgan exhibited a set of drawings, made 
some years ago, of the ancient clocks at Rye, Dover 
Castle, and Wells.—Mrs. Henley Jervis laid before 
the meeting books and MSS.—Mrs. Kerr sent photo- 
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aphs of human figures lately found at Pompeii.— 
Mtr. Hartshorne exhibited a box with scales and 
weights, dated 1611, for goldsmiths’ use. __ 
hilological Society.—June 15th.—Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray, President, in the chair. — Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte read a paper “On the Names 
of Reptiles in the Living Neo-Latin Languages,” 
collected from rare books, manuscripts, and private 
research during the last forty years. The reptiles 
were classes in the four orders of Chelonians, Saurians, 
Ophidians, and Batrachians, and thirty-four species. 

e names were given so far as could be ascertained 
in the thirteen living Neo-Latin languages and their 
dialects, interspersed with observations on the rela- 
tions, analogies, and possible etymologies, so far as 
anything could be said with certainty. 

Hellenic Society.—Annual Meeting, June 14th. 
—Prof. C. T. Newton, C.B., V. P., in the chair.— 
The annual Report of the Council was read and 
adopted. The council called the special attention of 
members to the project for establishing a British 
school of archzological and classical study at Athens. 
On this subject, after some preliminary remarks from 
the Chairman, Prof. Jebb made a statement to the 
meeting of the Foye ae and prospects of the scheme. 
A circular would shortly be issued defining the lines 
on which the scheme would be based, and inviting, 
not pecuniary aid, but adhesion. After this had had 
time to take effect, a meeting would be held in 
London, probably in July, which would be made as 
representative as possible. At this meeting a general 
committee would be appointed, and also an executive 
committee, which would be charged with the duty of 
drawing up a scheme in detail. 

Society of Biblical Archzology.—June 5th.— 
Dr. S. Birch, President, in the chair.—The Rev. A. 
Lowy read a paper on ‘‘ Underground Structures in 
Biblical Lands.” He confined himself to caves fitted 
up for habitation, which abound throughout Syria, 
and especially on the eastern side of the Jordan.—A 
letter was read from Prof. Pleyte upon ‘‘ Christianity 
in Early Egyptian Documents.” He believes that he 
has found indications of Christian influence in the 
magic formulz from the demotic bilingual papyrus at 
sen 

ew Shakspere,—June 8th.—Mr. F. J. Furnivall, 
Director, in the chair—Dr. B. Nicholson read a 
paper ‘* On the Textual Difficulties in ‘The Winter’s 
Tale.’”—Mr. T. Tyler read a note on a passage in 
‘* Cymbeline,” III. iii., “ Nobler than attending for a 
check,” etc. 

Anthropological.—June 12th.—Prof. Flower, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Dr. E. B. Tylor read a paper 
‘On Old Scandinavian Civilization among the 
Modern Esquimaux.” Amongst other evidences of 
contact with European civilization the author made 
particular mertion of the lamp used by the Esquimaux 
for cooking and for warming their dwellings. One of 
these primitive-looking lamps was exhibited by Dr. J. 
Rae ; it consists of a flat semicircular dish of steatite 
or pot-stone, about 15 inches in diameter and 2} 
inches deep, with slightly sloping sides; in it the 
natives burn oil, using for wick fragments of sphagnum 
arranged along the edge of the lamp.—The Director 
read a communication from Mr, J. H. Rivett-Carnac 
describing some palzolithic stone implements found 


by himself and Mr. J. Cockburn in Banda, a hilly 
district of the North-Western Provinces of India.— 
Dr. E. B. Tylor read a paper, by Mr. A. W. Howitt, 
**On Australian Beliefs.” 

June 19th.—A special meeting was held at Pic- 
cadilly Hall, by invitation of Mr. Ribeiro, to view the 
Botocudo Indians brought over by him to this country. 
—Mr. Hyde Clarke, V-P., in the chair.—Mr. A. H. 
Keane read a paper on the Botocudos.—Mr. Ribeiro 
presented the institute with a small collection of typi- 
cal Botocudo weapons. 

June 26th.—Prof. Flower, President, in the chair. 
—Mr. W. G. Smith exhibited a collection of palzo- 
lithic implements from Leyton and Walthamstow.— 
Mr. R. B. White read a paper ‘‘ On the Aboriginal 
Races of the North-Western Provinces of South 
America.”—Mr. J. P. Harrison read a paper ‘‘ On the 
= Length of the First Three Toes of the Human 

‘oot.”” 

Royal Society of Literature.—June 27th—Mr. 
J. Haynes in the chair.—Mr. Robert N. Cust read 
a paper on ‘Algeria, Tunisia, and the Sahara,” 
from observations made by him during a recent tour 
in that part of the world. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.—June 14th. 
—Dr. Arthur Mitchell, Vice-President, in the chair.— 
In the first paper, Dr. R. Angus Smith, Manchester, 
discussed the question, ‘‘ Who are the Celts?” One- 
ness of language, he remarked, was no proof of oneness 
of race. Ireland was a great example of the separate 
existence to the present time of various races. The 


nations now called Celtic, and those also which were- 


called Celtic, have little similarity, and in some cases 
are remarkably diverse—as unlike each other as any 
one race is different from another. Taking the people 
of Gaul and of Celtic Britain and Ireland, he found 
that they did not answer the description of any theory 
of the Celts whatever. The Welsh and Irish are 
remarkably different in height, in weight, in expres- 
sion of countenance, as well as in character. He 
r ed the races at present called Celtic as more 
mixed than less Western races, and as containing types 
from the earliest times. The Celtic nations were 
made up of various peoples—mixtures of men who 
came to Europe before them as well as after them; 
and their languages are in part remnants of the pre- 
Celtic tongues, which were overpowered by the true 
Celtic. —The second paper, by Mr. John M. Macnab, 
was an examination of the origin and significance of 
the symbol of the Twentieth Legion of the Roman 
army in Britain. The symbol, as is well known, 
was a running boar, and Mr. Macnab, after alluaing 
to the instances in which that symbol was attributed 
to the legion itself, and to the vexillation of the legion 
to which it was first applied, went on to state that he 
regarded it as having reference to the Caledonians in 
flight before the victorious Romans, and he supported 
this view by reference to the sculptured stones of Scot- 
land.—In the third paper, Mr. Angus J. Beaton gave 
descriptions and measurements of some ancient forti- 
fications in the north-western district of the Black Isle, 
Ross-shire, including a fort near the Muir of Ord ; 
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David’s Fort in Conanwood, and near it another con- 
struction of circular from surrounded by a ditch, 
which, though it has been called a fort, is more likely 
to have been a place of sepulture ; and a fort at Loch 
Lundie, near the old Hill of Kessock. He also noticed 
some remains of stone circles in the same district.—In 
the fourth paper, Rev. J. Menzies, Fordoun, gave a 
notice of some cup-marked stones which he had dis« 
covered built into the walls of the chapel of St. Palla- 
dius there. Mr. Alexander Hutchison, architect, 
Dundee, followed with an interesting account of the 
discovery of earthenware jars, built into the walls of 
a dwelling-house adjacent to ‘‘ Whitehall Palace” in 
Dundee. Six jars in all, he stated, were discovered. 
They were all of a reddish-brown glazed ware and 
had handles. They were built into the outside of the 
wall, having their mouths flush with the face of the 
wall, so that they showed as round holes—three being 
placed as a triangle between two of the windows on 
the second story. This, he said, seemed to be the 
first time that this curious feature had been noticed in 
the domestic architecture of Scotland. Dr. Robert 
Munro, Kilmarnock, gave an account of the discovery 
of a hoard of fine flat bronze axe-heads and a bronze 
ring at the Maidens, near Culzean Castle, Ayrshire, 
- me a of ——— for the rag ea of 7 
ship-building yard on the pro of the Marquis o: 
Ailsa. They were found 5 ms depth of four fret, of 
which the lower two feet was shingle, and the upper 
two feet a talus of vegetable soil. The distance from 
the shore was one hundred yards, and the height 
above the present sea level twenty-five feet. The 
axe-heads are all of different sizes, the largest about 
five-and-half inches in length. They belong to the 
earliest type of axes used after the introduction of 
metal. The other papers were a notice of the dis- 
covery of additional cup-marked stones near Killin, 
by Mr. D. Haggart, communicated by Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen, F. S. A. Scot.; a notice by Mr. Romilly Allen 
of two wooden locks from China, similar to the old 
wooden locks in use in the remoter districts of Scot- 
land ; a notice of a collection of beads and spindle- 
whorls of stone, etc., from the north-west provinces of 
India, by Mr. J. H. Rivett Carnac, illustrated by a 
small collection sent to the museum by Mr, Rivett 
Carnac ; andanotice of some of the urns in the museum 
that have been found associated with articles of use or 
ornament, by Dr. Joseph Anderson. Mr. Archibald 
Stavart of Hoscote exhibited a finely polished stone 
axe of avanturine quartz, recently ploughed up on his 
property near Jedburgh ; and Dr. Blair exhibited an 
urn with peculiar ornamentation, found at Tents Muir, 
near Cupar. Mr. James B. Kerr, banker, Kelso, also 
exhibited and presented an interesting holograph of 
Sir Walter Scott, through Professor Duns. 

Bath Natural History and Antiquarian Field 
Club.—July 3rd.—The parfy journeyed to Ranston, 
the residence of Sir Talbot Baker, and close to two 
of the camps which were the object of the excursion. 
Before reaching the main entrance to the camp on the 
south-east several low defensive lines were crossed, 
and then came the chief outworks, consisting of four 
high ramparts with their ditches, the interior one the 


highest of all. Winding their way in through these - 


a sloping way was seen leading off to the north-east, 
down the hill, under cover of the rampart, supposed 


to be the water-way for the defenders, as a well of 
water either existed, or was known to have existed, 
below. Crossing another defence, which appears 
either to have divided the original camp, some three- 
quarters of a mile long, into two parts, or else indi- 
cated the presence of a later portion subsequently 
constructed, the highest point of the interior was 
reached—some 500 feet above sea level. Standing 
here with the “ Giant’s Grave” (a long barrow in 
front), from Mount Silver on the left, hiding the 
Quantocks, a wide extent of country stretched away 
to the horizon. As to the origin of these vg the 
received opinion was that they were made by the 
natives for defence against the inroads of the border- 
ing tribes, or of their foreign enemies ; and that the 
Belgze had made the one in question, and took refuge 
here from the attacks of the Durotriges dwelling on 
the other side of the Stour. Retracing their steps by 
the way they came the party were conducted across 
the slopes of the down to the south-east, and after 
descending a deep valley commenced the ascent of 
Hod Hill. Sir Talbot Baker drew attention to the 
features of the camp, pats out the difference 
between the original and larger camp, including the 
smaller one inside it. Entering the’ latter at the 
north-west corner and following the line of the second 
and inner of the two north ramparts, he said that 
there could be no doubt that they were looking upon 
two different kinds of work—a Roman and a pre- 
Roman, the former being contained in a part of the 
latter. The north-west corner of an ancient pre- 
Roman camp of some fifty acres following the 
irregular form of the hill had been converted into 
a parallelogram or — in Roman times, by run- 
ning straight lines of defence from side to side and 
thus enclosing a rectilinear space. Not only did the 
form of this smaller camp indicate its origin, but up to 
1853 the site of Roman habitations was plainly visible 
in the interior, and many Roman remains had been 
found there. These were the times when the plough 
had been so busily at work there, and been the means 
of enriching Mr. Durden’s museum at Blandford with 
so many treasures. The peculiar low broad space 
between the inner and the outer ditch on the east 
side indicated that the defenders trusted more to 
mechanical means of defence than to the height of 
the ramparts, for this was probably the platform for 
their engines of warfare, their ballistee, etc. The 
entrances too were of different shape, and had places 
for slingers on either hand. The water-way leading 
to the Stour, which washed the foot of the hill on the 
west, the numerous round depressions on the south 
and south-east side, marking the probable site of the 
hut circles in the older camp, and the well-defended 
east entrance of the latter, were all visited. _And 
especial attention was called to the numerous pits or 
scoopings visible along the slope of the ramparts both 
outside and inside on the north and south side of the 
camp, and their origin and uses were discussed. They 
then visited Mr. Durden’s collection of Neolithic flint 
weapons, bronze hatchets and torques, Roman swords 
and fibulz, Saxon enamels, and many priceless local 
treasures which his genius and energy had during a 
long life collected together and admirably arranged. 
aradoc Field Club —12th June.—The Club 
made its first excursion of the season to the Brown 
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Clee Hill. On arriving at the secluded village of 
Clee St. Margaret, they were received by the Rev. 
A. Clowes, who conducted them to the church. It is 
a rectangular se consisting of a nave and chan- 
cel, and on each side of the chancel arch, piercing 
the thick wall, is a squint or ioscope. The 
exterior of the north and east wall of the chancel 
presents an example of the ancient, and somewhat 
rare, masonry, known as the herring-bone masonry. 
The date of this church is doubtless early English, 
and, being dedicated to Saint Margaret, gives its 
name to the village, and distinguishes this Clee (as 
Eyton remarks) from other Clees deriving their name 
from the mountain near which they stand. The next 
point of interest was the Heath Chapel, situate about 
one mile north of Clee St. Margaret, the early history 
of which nothing is certainly known. Its form is 
rectangular, consisting of nave and chancel. It is 
entered by a south door, witha Norman arch, with a 
zigzag moulding in fairly good preservation, and a 
tympanum devoid of all ornament. The chancel 
arch is extremely simple, and possibly of somewhat 
earlier date than the doorway. The stone font is not 
the least interesting object to be observed, being, un- 
doubtedly, of very early date, with very simple 
ornamentation round the upper part in the form of 
semicircles. The party then proceeded to the Roman 
Encampment on Nordy Bank, one and a half miles 
from the Heath Chapel, after inspecting which the 
Rev. A, Clowes read a paper directing attention 
to the fact that this earthwork was an undoubted 
Roman work, having a road running from it, more or 
less traceable in the present day, 774 Tugford, Hunger- 
ford, Roman Bank, Rushbury, Cardington, and the 
Devil’s Causeway, to Uriconium. The party then 
started for the summit of the Brown Clee Hill, the 
highest point in Shropshire, 1806 feet above the 
level of the sea, to inspect Abdon Burf, supposed to 
be of British origin. This is a large encampment, 
occupying the summit, surrounded by enormous earth- 
works, and having in its interior very curious circles 
of stone, some of which communicate with others by 
a straight passage, having milestones on either hand. 
These circles are believed by some to be the founda- 
tions of ancient British habitations, constituting a city 
enclosed with defensive works belonging to an earlier 
period than Nordy Bank. The president gave a short 
address to the members of the club on the ‘‘ Geologi- 
cal and physical aspect of the Clee and Titterstone 
Hills and surrounding valleys,” pointing out in 
detail the geological formations. He remarked that 
the Clee Hills were capped with basalt, being the 
result of volcanic action, and that this covering had 
saved the hills from denudation, whilst the interven- 
ing valleys had been gradually acted upon by atmo- 
spheric and other agencies. 

Manchester Scientific Students.—June 16th.— 
The Association made a geological excursion to 
Buxton. The museum adjoining Poole’s Cavern was 
first visited, after which the cavern was entered. The 
cavern is readily accessible for the distance of a quarter 
of a mile, and to this extent is lighted with gas; in 
its loftiest part it is ninety feet high. A stream runs 
through it, the source of which has been traced to Axe 
Edge. At the quarries on the summit of Grin-low 
Mr. John Aitken pointed out the so-called ancient 


seabeach, This is a nearly horizontal bed of lime- 
stone, laid bare by the quarrymen, showing an irregular 


water-worn surface. A still further ascent was after- 
wards made to a large heap of stones, supposed to be 
the ruins of a round tower, and known as Solomon’s 
Temple.—Mr. Aitken read a paper on Carboni- 
ferous Limestone and Formation of Caverns. Mr. 
Aitken said caves might be described as subter- 
ranean water-courses, which have in most cases been 
left my! by the water having found an outlet at a 
lower level. In nearly all caves which have been 
explored, it is found that subsequent to their de- 
sertion by water they have become partially filled 
up by an accumulation of stones, gravel, and silt. 
With regard to Poole’s Cavern there is not much of 
special importance to say, the researches which have 
from time to time taken place having failed to reveal 
the presence of any of the extinct mammalia or other 
indications pointing to its occupancy in very remote 
times, although it is far from being destitute of interest 
from a physical and antiquarian point of view? It is 
said to have derived its name from a celebrated out- 
law, who, in the reign of Henry VI., made it a place 
of abode and a depository of his plunder. Up to 1865 
no regular excavations had taken place. In that year 
the proprietor, Mr. Redfern, determined upon a system- 
atic examination. Excavations were begun in the 
large chamber some thirty or forty yards from the 
entrance, where the accumulated material reaches 
some eight feet in thickness. Near the surface, and 
oniy slightly covered over, the workmen came upon a 
layer of stalagmite, about three-quarters of an inch in 
thickness ; then a layer of brown clay of from ten to 
twelve inches, below which was a second layer of 
stalagmite about a quarter of an inch thick, resting 
upon another of brown clay, in which were foundalarge 
quantity of bones, mingled with fragments of pott 
and charcoal, one of the pieces having the potter's 
name distinctly impressed in Roman characters. The 
bones all belonged to animals likely to have served as 
food. In another part of the cavern, about four years 
earlier than the date mentioned, a fibula of beautiful 
workmanship and two coins of the Emperor Trajan 
were found near the surface. Recently, more coins 
and broken pottery have been found, together with a 
number of human bones and flint chips and scrapers ; 
also four stone hammers and some stone celts. Some 
of the remains seem to point to a more remote occupa- 
tion of the cavern than that generally assigned to it. 
It is, however, probable that the stone implements 
were taken in during the earlier years of the Roman 
occupation of our island, when the inhabitants had 
frequently to flee and seek shelter from the fury of the 
victorious legions of Rome. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association,—June 
6th.—A supplementary meeting of this Association was 
held to hear the continuation of the President’s 
(Mr. MacGibbon) lecture on ‘“‘ Scottish Castles and 
Houses.” The lecturer pointed out that on the last 
occasion he had described and illustrated the great 
buildings of the thirteenth century, which formed a 
well-marked period in Scottish domestic architecture. 
Owing to the exhaustion of the country during the 
War of Independence, the castles of the succeeding 
century were of a much smaller and simpler — 
tion. The Norman keep was now the model adopted, 
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and buildings on this plan continued to be erected for 
several centuries afterwards. These towers were illus- 
trated by plans and drawings of Lochleven Castle, and 
the towers at Alloa, Clackmannan, Liberton, Preston, 
Neidpath, Borthwick Castle, etc. In the fifteenth 
century the condition of the country had improved, 
and larger and more commodious dwellings were re- 

uired. In many cases the old towers were preserved 
and added to by extending buildings round the court- 
yard, till these gradually came to assume the form of 
a mansion surrounding a quadrangle, as seen in the 
castles of Craigmillar, Castle Campbell, Crichton, 
Kilchurn, Balvaird, etc. Some of these castles, how- 
ever, were enlarged with buildings adjoining, but 
disconnected from the keep, such as Huntingtower, in 
Perthshire, and the Dean, near Kilmarnock. During 
this period (fifteenth century) new castles were also 
erected, designed on the plan of a quadrangle, such as 
Doune, Tantallon, etc. 

Erith and Belvedere Natural History and 
Scientific Society.—April 17th.—Mr. Greig, who 
had some curious examples ofnative work from Tripoli, 
said that the nature of some of them was somewhat 
doubtful.—Mr. H. W. Smith said he had brought 
some objects from Mr. Harris, who regretted he could 
not attend personally. The first was a 14th century 
dagger, made ofiron, and about rin. long; it was 
turned up during the construction of a new road 
through Mr. Wells’ property at Belvedere a short time 
ago. He had also two bones from the Crayford pits ; 
sne was the left ulna of a lion, but the precise nature 
of the other, which was long and thin, he could not 
tell. A 9 flint from the same neighbourhood, 
and a copy of the plan of the Clarence Canal that was 
a in 1812, across the marshes from Erith to 

oolwich, were also exhibited. 

Shropshire Archzological Society.—July4th._— 
The locality selected for the annual excursion was the 
district around Lydbury North, including a visit 
to Walcot, the Shropshire seat of the Earl of Powis, 
the ancient seat of the Plowden family at Plowden, 
and the famous ancient British encampment known as 
the Bury Ditches on Tangley Hill, near Walcot. The 
ascent to the Ditches was led by Canon Lloyd. The 
lines of entrenchment are very clearly marked, and 
consist of three nearly circular earth walls, the exterior 
one having in places a rocky escarpment so as to make 
it a very formidable fortress. The ditches between 
each wall and the outer fosse are, however, much 
choked by vegetation, and the heavy growth of timber 
obscures many of the features of the stronghold. 
Altogether the area of the camp contains about ten 
acres. By the kind permission of the Earl of Powis, 
Walcot hall, formerly the seat of the Walcot family, 
prior to its purchase by Lord Clive in the latter half of 
the last century, was thrown open for inspection. 
A move was then made to the village church of Lyd- 
bury North, a most interesting Norman structure, 
dedicated to St. Michael. The interior wall, and 
what is no doubt a finely-timbered roof, are hidden by 
a thick coat of plaster and whitewash. The pews are 
of oak and all carved in pattern. The aumbry,, or 
cupboard for the sacred utensils, and the piscina of 
other days still remain, and on each side the altar are 
two stone brackets, formerly pedestals for images, but 
which now support rude gilt candlesticks of wood. 


The Plowden Chapel, to the left of the chancel, con- 
tains the stone altar of pre-reformation days, and the 
floor is thickly inscribed with the names of the Plow- 
dens, the Dormers, and the Stonors, whose ashes lie 
beneath. The Walcot Chapel contains several pews, 
in one of which are a number of prayer-books labelled 
‘* Lord Clive.” Thereare also many slabs and mural 
monuments to members of the Walcot family, and one 
to the Baroness de Ferriers, a member or connection 
of the family of Bright, of Totterton, in this parish. 
A move was made to Plowden Hall, the seat of 
W. F. Plowden, Esq., an old mansion, partly Eliza- 
bethan and partly Jacobean, situate at the end of a 
lovely valley, and commanding views of great beauty. 
The collection of family portraits here is a very 

one, and contains some gems by Vandyke and Sir 
Peter Lely. The Plowden family have been seated 
here since the eleventh century. The library was 
next visited, and here were manyrareand curious folios. 
Mr. Plowden had, however, only time to exhibit the 
editio princeps of his great ancestor’s Commentary on 
the Laws of England in black letter (1571), and a very 
clean copy of the Acta Sanctorum, a small quarto, 
printed By William Caxton. A collection of vest- 
ments, altar frontals, and other ecclesiastical articles 
was also shown, richly embroidered in gold and 
colours, and some of great antiquity. Among these 
was a chalice veil, heavily worked in gold, once be- 
longing to St. Thomas of Canterbury. The domestic 
chapel was also visited, and here were noticed some 
very rare old engravings of the Beatitudes. Two 
‘hiding places,” used in Cavalier and Roundhead 
days, were also shown, and excited considerable 


interest. 


Che Antiquary’s Mote-Book, 
—— 


Tools of the Pyramid Builders.—A remarkable 
contribution to our knowledge of pre-historic tools, 
and of the methods used in working the large blocks 
of stone used in the cohstruction of the Pyramids, has 
just begn made by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie. The 
results of his observations were embodied in a paper 
read before the Anthropological Society a short time 
back, and they form the subject of a.critical article in 
Engineering for mg zand. Mr. Petrie seems to prove 
almost indubitably that the ancient Egyptians were 
acquainted with tools which are regarded as amongst 
the most recent triumphs of moderninvention. It has 
long been a puzzle to antiquaries how the round holes, 
say, for instance, for the pivot holes of doors in temples, 
were made. It is now clear that they were bored 
with tubular drills, supposed to have been made of 
bronze, the cutting — set with hard jewels, 
probably corundum. en the drill had penetrated 
to a sufficient depth the ‘‘core” was broken off. In 
the article to which reference is made above there is 
given a section of a hole so drilled, but from which the 
core could not be entirely removed owing to the oc- 
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currence of a large patch ofhornblende.* The presence 
of this portion of the core standing up at the bottom 
of the hole, with the annular incision all round it, 
affords unimpeachable evidence of the correctness 
of Mr. Petrie’s conclusion. Stone coffins were 
hollowed out by a similar method, a series of annular 
holes just touching each other being sunk all over 
the area required to be removed. The cores being 
knocked off, it only remained to reduce the bottom 
and sides to a flat surface. Mr. Petrie also shows 
that the ancient workmen were acquainted with the 
use of circular cutters, or saws, the cutting edge being 
set with gems, like the drills, for slicing hard stone, 
fragments exhibiting well-marked circular scorings 
having been found. As regards the manufacture of 
stone bowls, the conclusions which our contemporary 
seems to draw from Mr. Petrie’s researches are 
that the early Egyptian turner was acquainted with 
the use of mechanical ‘‘ rests ” for holding the turning 
tool. These contrivances are usually supposed to be 
not older than the end of the last century. The sub- 
ject is of too technical a nature to pursue further, as 








its details only appeal to those who have some ac- 
quaintance with workshop manipulation. We ought 
to state that Mr. Petrie’s researches have been by no 
means confined to these mechanical details. ey 
embrace also an accurate survey of the pyramids 
with instruments of precision, The Royal Society 
have recognised the value of the work by giving a 
grant for its publication from the Government Fund 
which is at its disposal. 

Discoveries at Shrowner, near Winchester. 
—A very remarkable stone monument of a funereal 
character has been discovered at Shrowner, four miles 
from Winchester, on the property of Mr. John Colson, 
architect, of that city. It was thus .discovered. 
In the cleared part of the underwood a piece of 
stone was observed protruding through the surface 
(there were no signs whatever of any ¢umu/us), and 
on examining this by excavations, stone after stone 


* By the courtesy of the proprietors of £m, ineering, 
we are enabled to give a woodcut representing the 
section of a pivot hole of a door in a lintel of the 

ite temple at Gizeh, built by the king of the Second 
yramid, Kkafra, 


was found, of large dimensions, all sandstone, and 
of their natural shape, as dug from their origi 
place. The owner, whose love of antiquarian 
pursuits is great, has made further investigations, 
once, in the presence of the Rev. C. Collier, M.A., 
Vicar of Andover, a well-known archeologist ; and 
there are now exposed to view a collection or ruin 
of over forty stones of all shapes, and immense size and. 
weight in several cases. They present the appear- 
ance of a ruined stone chamber of colossal proportions. 
That it is a megalithic interment cannot be doubted 3 
for in moving the clay and earth round and above the 
stones quantities of charcoal were found. A fine 
flint arrow-head, of remarkable preservation and 
elegance, is the only object yet secured. The area 
at present uncovered is about twenty feet by twelve, 
and the depth below the natural surface is considerable; 
whilst nearly fifty stones are now uncovered, some 
many tons in weight, and the massive mystery awaits 
and merits a proper investigation. It is curious, that 
almost close by are the ruins, apparently, of a cairn of 
calcined flints; some fine barrows are not far off, and 
also some curious entrenchments contiguous to the 
tumuli in the shape of a large parallelogram. The 
Roman road to London and Silchester is close at 
hand ; and at the farmhouse of Shrowner was recent! 
found an elegant, and almost perfect, Romano-Briti 
cinerary urn. A fine Roman villa and pavement, 
mentioned in the last number of THE ANTIQUARY, 
is at Itchen Abbas, about a mile off; and this month 
a perfect silver coin of the Emperor, if he may be so 
called, C. Messius Q. Trajanus Decius, was found ina 
place in the district known as “‘ Dudley’s Town”; so 
that the locality is rich in interesting memorials both 
British and Roman. That there is not a local archzo- 
logical society is a matter of regret, to aid in the care 
and investigation of such matters, and the enrichment 
of the local museum, —the proper receptacle of “ finds,” 
and which are far more valuable than the accustomed 
stuffed birds and Indian spears and similar miscel- 
lanies.—Communicated by W. H. JACOB. 

Municipal Insignia, Dudley.—The following 
extract from the Birmingham Daily Gazette of June 
22nd, 1883, may be worth preserving in the pages of 
THE ANTIQUARY:— 

** New Mayoral Chain for Dudley.—A new badge 
and chain of office for the Mayors of Dudley has just 
been manufactured by Messrs. William Wray and 
Son, of 38, New Street, Birmingham. This beautiful 
civic decoration is of 18-carat gold, and is designed 
after the style of the Italian Renaissance. The chai 
comprises eighteen large links, and an equivalent 
number of smaller ones arranged alternately. The 
more important ones, which are somewhat of an 
oblong form, bear each a shield of the form known as 
the Knights Templars’, upon which is engraved the 
lion, adopted from the arms of the Countess of Dudley. 
This shield is surmounted by a mural crown, and on 
its summit is a cross, one of the details selected from 
the borough arms. The smaller link represents the 
letter D, the initial of Dudley. These alternate links 
are connected by small oval links. The main link of 
the chain has heraldically emblazoned in the centre 
the arms, crest, and supporters of the noble donor of 
the gift, the Earl of Dudley. The shield has impaled 
the Earl’s arms and the bearings of his Countess from 
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the armorial coat of ‘the Moncrieff family, This is 
adorned with the Earl’s coronet, correct in every 
detail, which in turn is surmounted by his crest, a 
lion (azure) issuing from a coronet. The shields 
stand upon an artistically-carved scroll, with which is 
entwined a flying rib, bearing the motto Comme je fus. 
On the scroll stand the supporters, two angels grace- 
fully enveloped in raiment classically arranged. They 
are modelled and carved of the solid gold, and form a 
good specimen of the goldsmith’s craft. From the 
centre link hangs the badge, which is very massive in 
construction. ‘The framework is solid, and is adorned 
with scrolls and other ornamentation. This, as in the 
case of the other parts, has been carved and modelled 
byhand. A shield, larger, but similar to that bearing 
the Earl of Dudley’s arms, occupies the most conspi- 
cuous position, and there are enamelled upon it in 
colours the arms of the borough and above it the crest. 
At one side is a branch of oak as a national emblem, 
and on the other a bough of laurel indicative of pros- 
perity and greatness. Beneath is also an English 
rose, the whole of the foliage being carved. Behind 
the shield is a model of the town mace, symbolical of 
judicial dignity, and a wreathed sword, as the emblem 
of justice. A walled crown occupies the summit of 
the badge, and conveys the idea of a fortress or town. 
On the reverse of the badge a suitable inscription 
gives the name of the present mayor, who will wear 
the decoration. Each of the prominent links possesses 
a shield which may, if desired, hold the monograms 
or crests of future occupiers of the civic chair. The 
whole chain and badge form a beautiful specimen of 
workmanship, the arms and various symbolic parts 
being carved and illustrated with great taste and 
skill.”—Communicated by HIRONDELLE VOLANT. 


“ 


Antiquarian Mews. 
—_— ~>— 

In the town of Agen, in the department of Lot-et- 
Garonne, there is an extremely curious and beautiful 
clock of the fifteenth century. Unfortunately the 
hated fleur-de-lys combined with the arms of the 
town are worked upon it. In the eyes of the republican 
town councillors this has sealed its fate. They have 
decreed that the clock shall be forthwith removed 
from the belfry of the hotel-de-ville, melted down, 
and converted into a bust of the republic ! 

The auctioneer’s hammer has resounded within the 
seclusion of another of our ancient country houses. 
The grand old furniture and family portraits of 
Scrivelsby Court, in Lincolnshire,—for generations 
the seat of the King’s Champions,—was advertised 
to be sold by order of the executors of Mrs. Dymoke. 
The Dymokes have been at Scrivelsby ever since the 
days of Richard II.—more than five hundred years. 
The head of the family for the time being was the 
— Champion, and had to ride into Westminster 
Hall on Coronation Day clad in complete armour, 
and throw down his gauntlet as a challenge to any 
who disputed the new monarch’s claim to the throne. 
Since the coronation of George IV. this useless but 
picturesque custom has been abolished. 


A few weeks ago the Porte entrusted a Government 
official named Hamdi Bey, who is a son of Edham 
Pasha, minister of the interior, with an archzological 
mission to the ancient Mesopotamian town of Urfah, 
believed to be the birthplace of Abraham. According 
to local tradition there are still descendants of the 

triarch to be found in that neighbourhood. Hamdi 

y has —— to Constantinople that on the hill 
known as Tel Nimrod, situated in front of Urfah, he 
has discovered vestiges of ancient buildings, tomb- 
stones, etc., which are not, however, in a condition 
to be removed. Several Orientalists are to proceed 
to Urfah, accompanied by a photographer, to examine 
these interesting relics of the biblical age. 


The little village of Butterwick, situated in one of 
the pleasant valleys of the Yorkshire Wolds, was the 
scene of much rejoicing on account of the re-opening 
of its restored church. This ancient church, situated 
a short distance from the highroad in a retired 
churchyard at the back of a large group of farm 
buildings, might, a year ago, by a passing stranger, 
have been entirely overlooked, especially if seen from 
the north, as its long, low, windowless stone wall 
and low slated roof, broken only at the west end by 
a decaying bell gable of brick, gave it all the appear- 
ance of being part of the farmstead it is close to. The 
church is a simple parallelogram in plan, measuring 
62 ft, 3in. by 21 ft. 7in. externally, and 56 ft. 1oin. and 
15ft. 6in. at the west end, and 16ft. at the east end 
internally. About 31ft. from the west end is a break 
in the masonry on both north and south sides, the 
portion west of it being Norman work, and that 
east of it of later date, probably of about the year 
1340. The early Norman date of the western portion 
was proved on removing the floor and the plasteri 
from the walls, when the traces of a chancel arc 
were clearly seen, the side walls showing plainly 
where it had been built into them, and the early 
date of the work was proved by several fragments 
of Norman moulding found under the floor. Amongst 
these are some pieces of the jamb mouldings of 
apparently the destroyed chancel arch, and five or 
six very rudely sculptured corbels with the character- 
istic Norman mask head. A small piece of zigzag 
work built into a modern buttress at the west end 
points to a Norman door having existed in the place 
of the present rude and plain square-headed one, 
which is dated 1773. The church is lighted by 
three windows, two being on the south side, and 
these, although their tracery and mullions were cut 
away, fortunately preserved fragments of their hood 
moulds with carved heads at their terminations, which 
enable them to be dated circa 1340. The east end 
had been partially rebuilt with a large square-headed 
window, partly composed of old stones. The roof 
was and is of a low pitch, quite modern, and covered 
with blue slates. Inside, the building was in a 
very sad state of decay, having been much neglected 
for many years. The walls green in parts with damp, 
windows broken and patched up with boards, high 
pews of different sizes and shapes, painted a dirty 
drab and mostly much decayed, a towering pulpit 
half-way down the church, and floor of brick wet 
with damp. There were, however, amidst all these 
dilapidations three features that told of better days 
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the font and two monuments. The font is a large 
cylindrical bowl 2ft. gin., in diameter, ornamented 
with arcade of early Norman character in very slight 
relief, and placed on a low pedestal. It stands on 
a step of the same date. Of the two monuments, 
one is an e of a cross-legged knight in rudely 
sculptured armour of the early part of the fourteenth 
century, with the hands joined in prayer and the 
feet resting on a puppy, and a monster with the 
head of a woman. The charges on the shield carried 
on the knight’s left arm are nearly entirely erased, 
but he is supposed to be Sir Roger de Butterwick. 
The other monument is a fine, boldly-carved grave 
cover of the thirteenth century, bearing a shield over 
a cross-handled sword on a ground of foliage, and 
with the nail-head ornament running round the edge 
of the slab. 

The half-timbered building erected in 1621, and 
known as *“*The Old House,” Hereford, has lately 
been restored and adapted to the purposes of a banking 
business by the Worcester City and County Banking 
Company. The two upper floors, with their numerous 
overhanging many-mullioned windows, have been but 
little altered. The whole exterior, with its black 
beams and cement panels, has been carefully préserved, 
and the grotesque and other carving scraped and 
cleaned where practicable. 


An interesting relic of antiquity was lately received 
at Berlin from Mayence, consisting of the remains of 
piles belonging to the bridge which once led from 
Castel to Mayence, and which is proved to have been 
in use fifty-three years before the Christian era. The 
pieces of wood are trunks of various trees, including 
oak, elm, and white beech and red beech. They are 
said to be internally sound, and to have pieces of 
iron at one end, It is intended to devote part of 
the wood to the manufacture of a piano-case. The 
German papers state that the acquisition of these 
remains was difficult, as English collectors were 
offering high prices for such objects. Prince Alex- 
ander of Hesse has some ornamental furniture 
made from oak which was discovered at the spot 
referred to, which he has presented to his son, Prince 
Alexander of Bulgaria. 

Among the many remains of prehistoric ages in 
England, says a writer in the Buz/der, which have 
been either entirely ignored by county historians 
and the Ordnance Survey, or dismissed too briefly. 
are two sites of considerable interest in Cornwall, 
in the adjoining parishes of St. Teath and St. Advent, 
not far from Camelford ; the former barely noticed 
by Maclean in his ‘* History of Trigg Minor,” the 
latter quite new to archeology. That in the parish 
of St. Teath is locally known as “ The Rounds.” It 
is an extensive earthwork of circular form divided 
unequally by the Boscastle Road between Trevain 
and Cockcrowing. The outer val/um is complete, 
except for the space of about fifty paces on the St. 
Teath and Delabole side. A very small portion 
only remains of the inner vallum, but there are 
distinct traces of it throughout the whole circuit, in 
some places as high as two feet. The Rev. T. Worth- 
ington, whose fortunate discovery of a Celtic cross 
we recorded a short time ago, has recently examined 
this site, known as No, 1,218 on the tithe-map of 


the parish, forming part of a farm called ‘*New 
Berry,” of which the buildings are now entirely 
ruinated, a part only of one wall remaining. He 
finds that the fosse between the two concentric mounds 
or rings has been almost completely filled up to the 
level of the field, the material of the inner ring having 
been thrown down with this object. The average 
height of the outer mound on the Delabole side is 5ft. 
6in. ; the inside height is scarcely so great. On the 
western side, nearest to Camelford, the average height 
is 6ft., with some places reaching Ioft. in height. “The 
sides of the mounds have been faced in many parts 
with walling, in the style commonly in use throughout 
the county. The camp or area thus enclosed measures 
495ft. in diameter ; the breadth of the circumvallation, 
from the centre line of each mound, is 30ft. This 
capacious stronghold of our early Celtic forefathers lies 
close to the ‘‘ Castlegoff Camp,” in the neighbouring 
fields of Lanteglos parish, and is situated upon the slope 
of the hill, looking in a westerly direction towards 
Boscastle. The second monument is of a somewhat 
complex nature. It consists of three circular groups 
of standing and prostrate stones in the ‘‘ Bury” or 
‘¢ Pool” Field, in Trecarne Farm, not far from the 
bridge which crosses the river Camel in the — of 
St. Advent, or Adven, one mile to the south of Camel- 
ford. In this twelve-acre field the three groups are 
placed at spots forming the angles of an isosceles triangle, 
the two longer and equal sides, of 6} chains, being 
about three times longer than the base, of-2 chains. 
Each circle is of the approximate diameter of 5Soft., 
and each originally contained three rings of stones. 
These have been almost entirely levelled, but they may 
be still distinctly traced. The stones were of granite 
and spar, ranging in height from 3ft. to 7ft., and in 
width from 1ft. to 2ft. Several loads of them are still 
heaped up against the fence, but hundreds of loads 
have been removed within the memory of the present 
occupier. In digging a trench across one of the circles, 
that on the —— base corner of the triangle, 
several tons of loose granite and spar boulders, and 
other stones, which had evidently been obtained from 
the bed of the neighbouring river, were thrown. out. 
Mr. Worthington reports that virgin soil was reached 
at a depth of 3ft., with small patches of charred sub- 
stances. These, which may be of burnt wood or bone, 
have yet to undergo investigation. There is a similar 
mound, which marks the site of a stone circle that has 
been destroyed within the last twenty years, on the 
same farm, and not more than a quarter of a mile 
distant from this triad of monuments. It is situated in 
a long, narrow field, known as “Strap” field. In 
this case the materials were removed by the former 
occupier. 

An interesting discovery was made recently at 
Augsburg in the course of carrying out some extensive 
repairs at the Protestant Church of St. James. In 
the process of taking down the old organ, some of the 
neighbouring surface plaster became detached from 
the wall ; and it was then found that beneath several 
coats of whitewash, old and modern, there were 
hidden some very beautiful | frescoes. A stone 
inscription underneath records that they were executed 
between the years 1480 and 1496. 


We are informed that Prince Ibrahim Hilmy, 
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brother of the Khedive, has in the press a biblio- 
graphy of printed books, MSS., periodical literature, 
etc., relating to the antiquities, History, and political 
and social life of Egypt, from the earliest times to the 
present date. Messrs. Clowes are the printers. 


Among recent acquisitions by the South Kensington 
Museum may be mentioned four enamelled glass 
lamps for suspension in mosques which Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole, in his recent visit to Egypt, obtained on 
loan for the museum from the Khedive himself. The 
Arab Art Museum in the mosque of El-Hakim 
at Cairo contains more than eighty of these mosque 
lamps, including more than a dozen duplicates. It 
was from these duplicates that Mr. Lane-Poole 
received permission to select the four which are now 
exhibited at South Kensington. They are fine speci- 
mens of their class: the colouring of one is especially 
beautiful ; and they all belong to the best period of 
Arab work. Three of them bear the name and 
titles of Sultan Hasan (who reigned A.D. 1347-51, 
and again 1354-61), and came from his great mosque 
in front of the citadel ; and the fourth has the title of 
El-Melik Ez-Zahir Barkik (1382-99), the founder of 
the dynasty of Circassian Mamelukes, which succeeded 
that of the Turkish Mamelukes to which Sultan 
Hasan belonged. The colours of the enamel are 
chiefly cobalt and a dark red, with touches of white 
and pale-green. 

The Parish Church of Standlake is having another 
section of its restoration brought to a close—the south 
aisle, the oe peed and the new south porch. The 
earliest work upon the sacred fane dates from the 
twelfth century ; and work of different periods up to 
the fifteenth century also exists. The church itself 
consists of nave, aisles, transept-chancel, and a western 
tower and spire. The latter are unique features ; the 
tower being octagonal in plan at the base, and tall 
for its diameter. It is surmounted by an open stone 
parapet, and crowned by a low spire. The church lies 
close to the winding and ever-rushing little river 
Windrush, a mile or so ere it falls into the Thames, 
and its elevation is so low, that although the plinths 
of the building are altogether sunk into the surround- 
ing graveyard, the yard itself is only too often covered 
with water. The fine old Early English arcade upon 
the south side has just been per. overhauled ; a 
new lean-to roof in oak has been placed upon the 
aisle. It is of oak, having carved bosses done in the 
solid beams. The struts supporting it rest upon 
angel corbels. They take the same line as an existing 
ancient example, aud have carved spandrils. 


An improvement has lately been effected in the 
western facade of Lincoln Cathedral by the removal 
of the which had accumulated about its base, 
and the ye oe the area in front to the depth of 
3 ft. or 4 ft. The gain in architectural effect is most 
striking. Previously, the shafts and mouldings and 
arches sprang at once from the ground without any 
apparent structural connection. Now the disclosure 
of the original Norman plinth, hidden for centuries, 
gives unity to the whole structure, and adds much to 
its dignity. A plan is under contemplation, and has 
met with general support, for continuing the work 
along the southern flank of the cathedral, now buried 





many feet by the accumulated soil, and lowering the 
public road which runs around the sacred building. 


Sir Walter Raleigh is to be rather reac, A 
presented at the Cork Exhibition. They are to-/have 
the long oak table at which he wrote most of his 
Irish letters to Cecil ; the old deeds conveying the 
vast estates that he muddled away into the hands of 
Boyle, first Earl of Cork, from whose family they 
passed to the Dukes of Devonshire; the warrant 
under Queen Elizabeth’s hand and seal, securing to 


_the unfortunate Elinor, Countess of Desmond, the 


ension which, when the “ undertakers’ had robbed 

er of every blade of grass on her jointure lands, and 
she and her children were only fed by the charity of 
Ormonds, the enemy of her house, she walked from 
Bristol to London to obtain. ‘* Sir Walter’s study,” 
in what was once the Geraldine’s College at Youghal, 
is the same room in which Raleigh studied Veraz- 
zano’s charts before sailing to Virginia, and in which 
he first smoked tobacco after coming back. His 
portrait is there, and a contem < engraving of 
“< — Queen of Virginia.” These are to go 
to Cork. 


The ancient Church of Edstaston was re-opened on 
Saturday, June 16th, by the Bishop of Lichfield, 
having been closed during the carrying out of repairs. 
The building dates from the twelfth century, no 
earlier remains having been discovered, and was 
probably built by one of the Pantolfs, who then held 
the Manor and township of Wem. The floors have 
been renewed with solid wooden block paving laid in 
herring bone pattern, and the ancient sacristy has 
been rebuilt on its old foundations. The remains of 
the old sedilia have not been “ restored,” but have 
been covered with a wooden seat, under which they 
exist untouched. The old roof was sound and good, 
and has been left. The ring post is now concealed 
by a cross over six feet high with quatrefoil ends and 
centre, in which are carved the — Dei, and the 
four symbols of the Evangelists. The rough plaster 
of the walls has only been repaired where necessary, 
and the remains of the ancient fresco and dedication 
crosses have been preserved. 


The Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society 
have issued a placard containing wood engravings of 
stone implements, arrows, javelin heads, daggers, and 
axe heads such as may possibly be still found in this 
district by diligent searchers. The circulation of 
this broadside ought to help in the preservation of 
such antiquities. 


The latest acquisition at the British Museum is a 
colossal marble female head, discovered in a temple 
at Sarotis by Mr. Dennis. The head measures over 
four feet in height, and is supposed to be that of the 
Empress Faustina. The entire figure must have 
measured about twenty-four feet, and was probably 
seated. The head is interesting from its enormous 
size, and the place in which it was found, more than 
from any actual beauty in the work. 


A strange transaction occupies the Courts at Con- 
stantinople. The Corporation of the Bezesten or 
depository in the Great Bazaar, having in hand some 
repairs, proposed to sell an antique seal of Mahmud 
Ghazi, the conqueror of Constantinople. For this 
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they asked five hundred pounds ; but the authorities 
of the Imperial Museum have intervened and claim 
it as State property. 


The Parish Church of Barrow, Chester, has been 
restored.. The church, dedicated to St. Bartholomew, 
is a low building with a north aisle separated from 
the body by.a range of obtuse arches. A chancel was 
added in 1671 by Henry Bridgeman, rector, while 
Bishop of Sodor and Man and Dean of Chester. In 
1744 a new tower was strongly built with stone, but 
in a style incongruous with the rest of the building. 


This year’s meeting of the Wiltshire Archzeological 
Society will be held in Hampshire, the first time it 
has crossed the borders of its own county since its 
formation. Andover has been the town selected as 
its head-quarters, and in that town it will meet on the 
14th, 15th, and 16th of August next. 


Several ancient gold articles, resembling in general 
character those found by Dr. Sehliemann at Mycenz, 
have been discovered on the northern bank of the 
Amu Darya, the ancient Oxus, about two days’ 
journey from Kudus. The intrinsic value of the 
things found is estimated at £750. 


While some men were excavating in a field on the 
farm of Mr. Siddall, at Rope, near Nantwich, on 
Saturday, one of them struck, about two feet below 
the surface of the ground, an old oak chest containing 
the skeleton of a man. The condition of the bones 
suggested that they had been buried a number of 
years ; but the box, the wood of which was nearly 
three inches thick, was in a state of good preservation. 
It was found almost in the centre of the field, which 
had not been ploughed for many years. 


The well-known landmark, forming the outline of a 
horse, situate on the side of the hill near Kilburn in 
Yerkshire, has just been re-covered with lime, and 
may now be seen distinctly at a long distance. 


The trustees of the British Museum have lately 
received from Pekin some typographical curiosities, in 
the shape of eight volumes containing portions of two 
Chinese works printed during the thirteenth century. 
These books are printed from wooden blocks, and 
display a marked inequality in the skill of the type- 
cutters. The paper, which is the ordinary Chinese 

aper, is, in the case of one work, much discoloured 

y age. The volumes have evidently been carefully 
preserved, and at one time belonged to the library of 
a Chinese prince, who, in consequence of a political 
intrigue, was in 1860 condemned to die by a “silken 
cord.” Hence the dispersion of his library. 


The next meeting of the British Association will be 
held at Southport, commencing on September 19th, 
and it is expected to be a very successful gathering. 
Southport is fairly central for the large population of 
Lancashire, and no doubt there will be a large acces- 
sion of members and associates for the sake of attend- 
ing the various sections and hearing the presidential 
addresses. 


The Zimes’ correspondent at Rome states that a 
small Egyptian obelisk has been discovered in an 
excavation which the municipality are making in the 
small open space immediately behind the apse of the 


Church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, in the vicinity 
of the site of the Temple of Isis and Serapis, It was 
at a depth of about 16ft. below the surface, and it is 
apparently in a good state of preservation. At the 
same spot a sphinx in basalt was discovered a few days 
ago, with a cartouche on the breast. 

The preparations for re-pewing and otherwise im- 
proving St. Julian’s Church, Shrewsbury, are progress- 
ing. The west ends of the two galleries, the pulpit, 
and all the old seats, have been removed, and the 
work of lowering the floor of the church, preparatory 
to paving it with concrete, is being rapidly proceeded 
with. Four arches, which are said to be of the style 
of architecture in vogue in the thirteenth century, have 
been brought to light. They were thickly encased in 
mortar, and are sup to have been hidden from 
sight for considerably over a century. The arches, 
we understand, will be restored, and in the future 
exposed to view. 


The skeleton of a man has been found in the moss, 
near Elwickbank House, Island of Shapinshay, 
Orkney, by workmen who were cutting turf. . The 
body appears to have been placed there at a very 
remote age, and when found was in a standing 
position. On the top of this hole a stone had been 
placed, over which moss had grown to the depth of a 
couple of feet. On being exposed to the air and 
touched, the skeleton crumbled away. 


The Queen has been pleased by warrant under her 
Majesty’s Royal Sign Manual to issue a new com- 
mission on historical manuscripts, the following bei 
appointed commissioners :—The Master of the Rolls, 
Lord Carlingford, the Marquis of Lothian, the Marquis 
of Salisbury, the Marquis of Bath, the Earl of 
Rosebery, the Earl of Carnarvon, Lord Edmond 
G. P. Fitzmaurice, the Bishop of Limerick, Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, Lord Houghton, Lord Acton, 
Sir George W. Dasent, and Mr. W. Hardy. The 
commissioners are to make enquiry as to the places 
in which historical papers and manuscripts are de- 
posited, and have power to call in the aid and co- 
operation of all possessors of manuscripts and papers, 
giving them full assurance that no information is 
sought except such as relates to public affairs, and 
that no knowledge or information which may be 
obtained from their collection shall be promulgated 
without their full license and consent. Three or 
more commissioners are to form a quorum. Mr. 
John Romilly, barrister-at-law, is appointed secretary 
to the commission. 


A short time ago, a good specimen of an ancient 
British celt was found by Mr. W. Chapman, in Elm- 
vale, Kingston, which derives considerable interest 
from the fact that it was found on the route which 
formed thep e between Czsar’scampat Wimbledon 
and Kingston, io the Thames was probably forded 
by the Roman troops. This interesting specimen 
measures six inches by two. Several other objects of 
interest, including copper ore and bronze celts, have 
also been found in the same neighbourhood, tending 
to confirm the supposition that a Roman camp must 
have existed on Coombe Warren, which is no great 
distance from the spot where the flint celt was dis- 
covered, 
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By the kindness of Major Tomlin, the Somerset 
Archeological and Natural History Society has be- 
come possessed of an interesting relic of the battle of 
Sedgmoor, consisting of the wooden framwork of a 
drum, which was picked up on the field of battle. It 
was for many years in a farmhouse at Rumwell. It 
then passed into the possession of Major Tomlin, who 
considers that its proper place is the county museum. 
The drum bears the following arms :—Argent, three 
bird-bolts sable ; crest, an elephant’s head, erased. 
By reference to Papworth and Burke we find that these 
arms were borne by the family of Risdon, of Bableigh, 
in Parkham and Warscott, county Devon, originally 
from Risdon, county of Gloucester. The family settled 
in Devon in the reign of Edward I. 


The Greek paper, Parnassos, states that recently, as 
some A®ginetan fishermen were fishing for sponges, 
near Delos, they came upon an ancient bronze horse 
at the bottom of the sea, about two fathoms and a half 
deep. It is of colossal size, and is almost covered with 
shell-fish. After much effort the fishermen succeeded 
in breaking off one of the feet of the horse, and took it 
home to Atgina, where they offered it for sale. The 
matter came to the knowledge of one or two archzo- 
logists, who purchased the equine bronze foot. This 
they found to be of excellent workmanship, and it 
appears clearly to indicate that the equestrian statue 
is a valuable relic of antiquity. It has accordingly 
been determined to endeavour to discover the where- 
abouts of the horse, and to fish it up, if possible, entire. 
It is suspected that the statue is probably an ancient 
votive offering, which was once set up in the island of 
Delos. The interest felt in the matter is all the greater 
as, if the work is recovered, it will be the first bronze 
horse of a large size which has been preserved since 
the classical age of ancient Greek art. There are very 
few equestrian statues preserved from ancient times, and 
hardly one which can be demonstrated to be of Greek 
origin. 

The site of the Roman villa near Chiddingford in 
Surrey (see anée, vii., p. 276) is in a field called High 
Riddings, on the property of Mr. Thomas Sadler. It 
had long been noticed that the soil over it was of a 
different character to that of other parts of the field, 
and on digging a trench extensive foundations of rough 
sandstone were discovered. Most of these have, 
unfortunately, been removed to mend roads, but the 
position of the walls is clearly shown, and is now 
being permanently marked out. No pavements or 
wrought work have yet been found, but only a small 
portion of what the crowbar shows to exist has been 
uncovered. A considerable amount of Samian and 
other broken pottery has been found, and some of 
the usual large Roman roof-tiles. A small silvered 
bronze head of late Roman date and one coin of 
doubtful period have also been found. There is an 
old disused green road running by the site, and 
although the field is Po the top ofa — _ ms 
freely on digging. e site is extremely interesting 
as ~ on ee cing in the north of the Weald of 
Sussex, and below the range of sandhills stretching 
from the Hindhead to Leith Hill—a position in 
which, it is supposed, no Roman habitation has 
hitherto been found. 

In Sonoma County, California, a petrified forest 


has recently been discovered. It is situated on the 
estate of a large farmer, Mr. W. T. Hudson. One 
day, as a nephew of that gentleman was out hunting, 
he sat down to rest himself on what appeared to be 
the stump of an old tree. His attention was accidentally 
turned to the tree stump, and on examination he found 
that the material was completely petrified, that it was 
stone and not timber. Further investigation showed 
that similar petrifications abounded throughout the 
neighbourhood. The grain of the original wood is 
still plainly visible, and there are plenty of indications 
showing that the trees from which the petrifications 
have originated belong to the coniferous species. The 
stump on which the discoverer rested and made his 
discovery was three feet six inches in diameter, and 
nearly four feet high. 


The following report was presented and adopted 
by the council relative to the Roman bath at Bath :— 
1. That the old Roman bath with the platform and 
surroundings be forthwith cleared of all modern stone 
débris and rubbish. 2. That the Surveyor of Works 
be instructed to make good the drains of the Poor Law 
Offices at an estimated expense of £25. 3. That the 
Sanitary Committee be requested to make arrangements 
for disposing of the sewage of all houses in the Abbey 
churchyard, which has been temporarily diverted into 
the Roman culvert. 4. That a temporary flight of 
steps be constructed from some convenient point to 
the level of the Roman bath. Also resolved that it be 
recommended to the Baths and Borough Property 
Committees to authorise the Surveyor of Works to 
ascertain by experiment whether the Roman bath 
can be utilised as a cooling tank, and to report to 
the joint sub-committee. 


Under the direction of the Earl of Glasgow and 
Mr. Cochran-Patrick, M.P., Mr, Alexander Gairdner 
of Paisley is bringing out Collections towards an Archa- 
ological and Historical Survey of the County of Renfrew, 
similar to the Ayr and Wigton collections already 
published. The work will be arranged according to 
parishes. 

The Marseilles Correspondent of the Daly News 
writes:—‘‘ Marseilles will presently see pass through 
her city the members of a singular expedition. There 
has been organised at Paris, under the direction of 
the learned Abbé Moigno, the founder of Cosmos, a 
society having for its object the dragging of the bottom 
of the Red Sea and the Bitter es, to find the 
chariots and treasures of the army of Pharaoh, sup- 

ed to be at the bottom of these waters covered 

y saline deposits. A sum of 750,000 francs has 

been subscribed for the expense. Divers will search 

the Red Sea and the Bitter Lakes to discover the 

arms, the armour, and the precious stones that were 

in possession of the Egyptians when they were en- 
gulphed.” 

On stripping the plaster from the walls of the 
chancel of Market Drayton Parish Church, now in 
course of restoration, the workmen discovered and 
opened out the ancient ambry, which is supposed to 
have been bricked up when certain alterations were 
made one hundred years ago. They also found the 
doorway which led into the original vestry at the east 
end of the chancel. A finely-moulded piscina, with 
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one half of the bowl broken off, has been opened out 
on the south side. 


During the demolition of Mucklestone Church, prior 
to reconstruction, some very fair examples of fourteenth 
century work, in the form of tracery, jambs, cells, 
capitals, and shafts, were brought to light. The re- 
stored edifice will consist of a nave and chancel, with 
2 north aisle, and a chapel on the north side. 


The Merchant Taylors gave an entertainment on 
July 14th to the Skinners’ Company, one of a mutual 
series which has continued uninterruptedly for the last 
four centuries. The Master, in giving the toast of the 
evening, said that four hundred years ago, on the 1oth 
of April, Lord Mayor Bilston settled a difference then 
existing between the Company of Skinners and the 
Company of Merchant ——_ by giving this judg- 
ment :—‘‘ That in lieu of quarrelling and breaking 
heads as well as the peace, they should henceforth 
dwell together in unity as good citizens should do, 
that each in his turn should give way to the other, and 
each in honour prefer the other.” In presenting that 
decree he had ordered that each — should 
entertain the other once in every year. Through good 
report and bad report the Companies had strictly 
adhered to that decree. To that he desired the com- 
pany to drink a bumper in the customary form, “The 
Master and Wardens of the Worshipful Company of 
Merchant Taylors drink health and prosperity to the 
Worshipful Company of Skinners; Skinners and 
Merchant Taylors, Merchant Taylors and Skinners, 
Root and Branch, may they flourish for ever.” The 
quaint toast was drunk with all honours. 


Mr. W. E. Milliken has printed a facsimile of the 
notice which Lieutenant-General Francis Humberston 
Mackenzie, Chief of Kintail, posted through the family 
estates in the counties of Ross and Cromarty and the 
Isle of Lewis, upon receiving letters of service dated 
7th March, 1793, for the raising of a Highland regi- 
ment—the 78th Ross-shire Buffs, and known in their 
own county since the Mutiny as the ‘‘ Saviours of 
India.” The notice reads as follows :—‘‘ Seaforth’s 
Highlanders to be forthwith raised for the Defence of 
His glorious Majesty King George the Third, and the 
preservation of our Happy Constitution in Church and 
State. All lads of true Highland Blood willing to 
shew their loyalty and spirit may repaire to Seaforth, 
or the Major, Alexander Mackenzie, of Belmadulley ; 
or the other commanding officers at Head Quarters 
at , where they will receive High Bounties and 
Soldierlike Entertainment. The lads of this Regi- 
ment will live and die together, as they cannot 
draughted into other regiments, and must be reduced 
ina Kody in their own County. Now for a stroke at 
the Monsieurs, my Boys! King George for ever! 


Huzza !” 


Correspondence. 
——~>—- 
INSCRIPTION AT HAGENAU. 
A friend sends to me the following inscription, 
which he copied from a large square sandstone, fixed 





in the garden wall of the house at Hagenau, formerly 
inhabited by Melancthon. It may possibly interest 
some of your readers, 
J. MANLEY HAWKER. © 
Berry Narbor Rectory, 
Ilfracombe. 
Quamvis custodem foribus consistere primis 
Romani quondam M B* voluere patres. 
Nunc tamen has cedes mea tantum ostendit imago, 
Defendunt Christi numina magna Dei 
Notus ab arte sua dominus, mea signa libelli, 
Quos studiosa legit turba, vivenda gerunt. 


—_+>———_—. 
CALLEVA-ATTREBATUM. 
(viii. 39.) 

The term ‘‘ Southgate” in English topography may 
be taken to mean the south gate, or opening to a 
wood or forest, now cleared ; this is partly co ed 
by the adjoining Coley, Calcot, from Coel, a term 
for wood, 

‘* Calvepit,” would be named, most probably, from 
the loss of a calf or calves, unwarily engulphed therein. 

There can be no possible doubt that Silchester was 
Calleva ; the enormous remains of Roman occupation 
found on that site, its situation on a known line of 
Roman road leading direct from London to Bath, 
present a combination of evidence completely over- 
——- 

June 28th, 1883. A. H. 
[We mentioned in our last number that Mr. Roach 

Smith considered Calleva to be represented by the 

present Silchester, and we considered that the 

opinion of so high an authority was conclusive ; 
but it will perhaps be as well to quote from Mr. 

Roach Smith’s Retrospections (vol. i., p. 30) the 

following passage :—‘‘ Mr. Hatcher, in defiance of 

a host of hostile authorities, very clearly proves 

that Silchester represents Calleva, and yet he does 

not adduce the peculiar evidence which, to me very 
obviousand conclusive, has been, and yet is, strangely 
overlooked. It is this. Every station which leads, 
and every station which terminates, an z/er, was 
walled. Ofthese walled stations, often towns or 
cities, there are yet remains in stone masonry. I 
know of no exception ; and the reason is palpable 
why they should have been walled and important 
places. Not only do distances point to Silchester 
as Calleva, but there is no other fortification any- 
where in the locality to which it can be referred. 

As for Vindomis or Vindomum, its being classed 

by Richard of Cirencester as a stipendiary town 

is one of the strong arguments against the authen- 
ticity of the work bearing his name, published by 

Stukeley, and translated by Hatcher. Hatcher 

locates Vindomum correctly. It was a subordinate 

station ; and recent excavations, made by the Rev. 

Ekell, Mr. C. Lockhart, and others, most satis- 

factorily show it was a large — lace, a spacious 

inn or caravansary, like that of Thesée in France. 

It is doubtful if even a mzéatio was needed in the 

short road from Winchester to Bittern.] 





Ihave read with much interest Mr. Napper’s letter in 
THE ANTIQUARY as to the site of Calleva Attrebatum, 

* Probably Mariam beatam. If vivenda has been rightly 
transcribed it must be a false quantity. 
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Ithink, however, he must have been misinformed 
as to the name ‘‘ Southgate.” The spot to which he 
refers is doubtless Southcote (or Southcot), a tything in 
the parish of St. Mary, Readi Southcote Manor 
House is adjacent to the Southcote junction of the 
Bucks and Hants extension of the G. W. R. 

Many papers have been read before the local Arch- 
logical and Architectural Societies as to the site of 
Calleva, and the most reliable arguments point to 
Silchester as the site of the Roman City. This ques- 
tion has so often. been discussed that it is needless to 
enter into it here. Writers seem to be almost un- 
animous in pointing to Silchester. 

A. H. L. 


Reading, July 16th, 1883. 


Referring to the Editorial note in the July number, 
p. 39, I would ask, If Silchester be Calleva, where 
are Spinz, Venta-Belgarum, Vindomis, and Pontes, 
at the distances from it stated by Antoninus? viz. 


M.P. 
CiewaSeiie...  « « « «© «738 
= enta-Belgarum . . 22 
»  Vindomi ore — 2 oe 
»  Pontibus Ste oe es | 
The places usually assigned would be as follows, and 
the distances, showing considerable differences :— 
Silchester to S i ee ee 
= to Winchester . . ; - 25 
. one 
re toGteiness. . sel lw 
Silchester was not built till A.D. 353 by Constantius, 
being previously known as Caer-Segout. 

It does not much matter what coins were found. 
Any coins (even Saxon) found scattered about the 
fields tend to show there had been an extensive set- 
tlement on the locality. 

A Reading correspondent informs me that the old 
lady referred to as the collector of coins was probably 
Miss Bockett (a contributor to Motes and Queries). 
If so, and her book can be found, the coins can be 
ascertained, Unhappily I have not the British 
Museum handy to run to. 

H. F. NAPPER. 


Loxwood, Sussex. 
—_>— 


ANCIENT OAK CARVING AT 
SHREWSBURY. 


Mr. Alfred Rimmer, the author of Stone Crosses 
of England, who is about to write the History of 
Shreswhury School, giving illustrations of various 
antiquities of the building, along with translations of 
the ordinances of King Edward VI., the founder of 
the school, while sketching the old Porter’s Lodge, 
has discovered upon the front, beneath the plaster 
which is now being removed, some beautiful carving 
in oak. Mr. Rimmer believes this to be a part of the 
old School House, which was erected in the year 
He and was used before the present structure was 

t. 
THOs, POWELL. 

Sutton Court, Bromfield, Shrewsbury. 


CHAUCER’S TEN-SYLLABLE VERSE. 


I have already shown that Chaucer borrowed his 
** heroic couplet ” of ten-syllable lines from Guillaume 
de Machault. (See p. xix. of my edition of Chaucer’s 
Prioresses Tale.) \f Mr. Coote is unaware that the 
ten-syllable line was already in use in Provengal zz 
the twelfth century, he has only to consult Bartsch’s 
Chrestomathie Provengale, 

. WALTER W. SKEAT. 
—_~<>——_- 


“LOW SUNDAY.” 

The derivation of the name Low Sunday has been 
a difficulty to me for years, and I have consulted all 
the sources open to me, both in books and in persons, 
and I have never been able to find a satisfactory 
explanation of the term. Lately it has seemed to me 
that perhaps the following may be its origin ; if it be 
not, could you or any of your readers suggest a more 
likely one? 

As far as I know, the English language is the only 
one in which the expression Low Sunday is used. 
** Low,” in the Scotch dialect—or language, as it is 
sorhetimnes called—means ‘‘a flame,” and this dialect 
is mainly derived from the Anglo-Saxon. Our word 
Easter is Anglo-Saxon, and is probably derived from 
the old German “ Ostarum,” now ‘‘Ostern,” being 
the name of a festival celebrated with peculiar cere- 
mony in April—some say in the spring—among the 
pagan Teutons in honour ‘of the goddess of light, 
called ‘‘ Eastre”; and as the Christian feast of Easter 
falls at this time, it derives, it is said, its name from 
** Ostern,” or, in Anglo-Saxon, Easter. 

Of course, the Saxons were a German people, and 
obtained a footing in England about 450 5 and the 
expression Low Sunday, meaning “ flame” or “‘light” 
Sunday, may have been introduced by them; hence 
its antiquity, and the difficulty of learning anything 
definite about the expression Low Sunday. 

It may shorten the correspondence if I say I have 
heard of two different po a One is, that 
Easter Sunday is emphatically the High Sunday of 
the year ; so its octave, as the ceremonial is somewhat 
lower, is called ‘** Low’’ Sunday. 

The other is the following: The erudite author of 
‘* Hierurgia ” told me that the derivation of the term 
had always been a great difficulty to him until he 
found in an old missal a sequence beginning with the 
word ‘‘ Laudate,” and then he said he felt sure that 
** Low ” came from that. 

I am more inclined to the explanation I have given 
at first, as in that one gets the very word ‘* Low.” 

S. McDANIEL. 

Catholic Church, Melior Street, Borough, S.E. 


PEWTER MARKS. 


Some pewter dishes of my Puritan forefathers, 
brought to Massachusetts across the water, have the 
London marks very distinct uponthem. Is there any 
work which does for this metal what has been done 
in the way of a key to ‘‘hall marks” for gold and 
silver ? 

W. P. GARRISON, 
. New York, June 13, 1883. 
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COLLYNGTON. A QUESTION. 


In some churchwardens’ accounts of a village in 
Northamptonshire are these entries :— 


1576 It. payd for the caryage of the money fro 
Collyngton haven to Northampton. 
1880 It. foraleter that was brot from Collingtone 


iiij@ 
aven . . 5 . . . . ij@ 

1583 Itm. received of ye collect" money of Col- 

liton haven oe one a ae ij® ij4 

I cannot find any place now known as Collington or 
Colliton haven, Colyton in Devon is three miles from 
the sea on the river Colly, which runs into the Axe, 
which runs into the sea at Axmouth, which is some- 
times called ‘‘The Port of Colyton.” This seems 


most likely to be the place mentioned in the accounts. — 


Is it so, and for what purpose were these collections 
made? From the difference of dates it appears that 
the work was of importance and of long duration. 
Perhaps some of your readers may have found like 
entries in other churchwardens’ accounts, and may be 
able to explain the purpose. ° 
H. DryDEn. 


——_—+—- 


SIR PHILIP HOBY. 

Will you kindly permit me to correct a very pardon- 
able genealogical error in Mr. Ordish’s second article 
on ‘William Cecil, Lord Burghley?” At p. 19 of 
THE ANTIQUARY, Vol. viii., he says : “Sir Philip Hoby 
married a sister of Cecil’s wife, Lady Mildred.” He 

uotes Nares in support of his statement, but Nares 

o has fallen into the error of making Sir Edward 
Hoby the son of Sir Philip instead of Sir Thomas. 
I can set both matters at rest upon Sir Thomas 
Hoby’s own authority, by quoting the following pas- 
sages from his diary :— ’ 

‘61557. In Lent I cam to Biffham there to con- 
tinew. At Midfommer cam to Biffham Sir William 
Cecill, my Lady Bourn, my Lady Cecill, with her 
sifter Elizabeth Cooke. Immediatelie after their de- 
parture thens tooke my brother his iourney towards 
Euesham, and from thens to Bathe. I remained at 
home to fee his new building go forward.” 

‘*1558. The xi of May I cam to London being 
fent for to fet my hand toa recognifance, and retourned 
again the xiiith, taking my way by Wimbleton, where 
I communed with Mrs. Elizabeth Cooke in the way 
of marriage.” 

‘Monday the xxviith of June the marriage was 
made and folemnized between me and Elizabeth 
Cooke, dawghter to Sr Anthonye Cooke, Knight. 
The same day was alfo her fister Margaret, the 
Quene’s maide, maried to Sr Ralph Rowlet, Knight, 
who fhortlie after departed out of this lief.” 

“61559. The xii of Nouember my wief went from 
Biffham to London, and there continued iii weeks in 
ag for her great belly which was supposed to 

aue bine a tympanie or dropfie.” 

‘1560. The xxth day of March was my wief at 
midnight delivered of a boy, being Wednefday. The 
iiijth of Aprill he was chriftened and named Edward. 
Godfathers and godmother were The Lord Windefor, 
The Lord Darcie, and the Lady Williams of Ricot.” 

In addition to this indisputable evidence there are 
several letters from Sir Thos. Hoby to Cecil in the 
Public Record Office, which place the relationship 








between their wived beyond doubt. After Sir Thomas 
Hoby’s death, which took place in Paris in the year 
1566, his widow married John Lord Russell, second 
son of Francis, the second Earl of Bedford, who had 
issue of the marriage two daughters, Anne and 
Elizabeth. The former married Henry, Marquis of 
Worcester, but the latter died at an early age from the 
prick of a needle in the fore-finger of her left hand, 
and is buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Lincoln’s Inn. Joun H, CHAPMAN. 


a 


ROMAN REMAINS AT TOWCESTER. 


Towcester is considered by Baker, the historian of 
Northamptonshire, to be the Roman station of Lac- 
todorum. The site of the fosse can still be seen 
with tolerable accuracy. The station is intersected 
by the Watling Street. A considerable quantity of 
coins and other Roman remains have been found at 
different times, though we have no record of remains 
found till within recent years. There is no record of 
any considerable building having been discovered in 
ot close to the town. On the site of the present 
railway station, which is outside the Roman station to 
the north-west, was found what was apparently a 
Roman rubbish heap of pottery, glass, etc. The 
church, which is inside the Roman station, is now 
undergoing alteration, and in making a 1 cavity 
in the south aisle for the heating apparatus the work- 
men came on remains of walls. Gre wall, 1 ft. 7 in. 
thick, lay parallel to the south wall of the aisle. On 
the north side of this wall, at 3 ft. 1oin. below the 
present nave floor, was a pavement of rude tesserze, 
about 14 in. cube, formed out of large tiles, and put 
into rows as regular as the material would allow. On 
the south of this Roman wall, at about 1oin. lower 
level, was a floor of small bricks, averaging 5}in. 
x3in.x18in., set edgeways, and in herring-bone 
disposition. The south wall of the church was built 
on this pavement, which was found as far outside as 
the excavation was made for steps to the heating- 
room. The brick pavement had a slight fall to the 
south, and was probably a paved space oufside a 
house, the pavement of tesserze being zmside the house. 
Roofing tiles, more or less broken, and re-used as 
building material, were found. Portions of other 
walls were found not belonging to the Roman wall 
above-mentioned, nor to the present church. The 
wall of the aisle above the ground was evidently later 
than the part below the surface. Close to the . 
ment of tesserze and on the south side of a pillar of 
the south arcade was a stone coffin, not Roman, of 
which the bottom was 2in. x2in. below the nave 
floor. The central line of this coffin had its foot end 
(which was towards the east) 10° more to the south 
than the line of the church, and the coffin had been 
partly cut away to make room for the foundation of 
the pillar. The lid was absent. Was the coffin 


inside or outside the church which was existing at the 
time of its deposition, and why was its direction dif- 
ferent from that of the church? No arcade or exterior 
wall then occupied the position of the present arcade. 

A short time ago a coin of Alexander of Bactria 
was found in the south-eastern part of the town. 


.D. 
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Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, and 
sent to the Manager. 

NotTe.—All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
= OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 
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For SALE. 

Ruskin: Modern Painters, Ist edition, original, 
cloth, equal to new, £29.—Two Paths (with plates), 
1859, 27s.—Elements of Drawing, Ist edition, 305.— 
Giotto and His Works in Padua, 21s.—Sir Thomas 
Brown’s Works, folio, 1692, 16s.—Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, 3rd edition, fine copy, 15s. J. Lucas, Claremont 
House, Cawley Road, South Hackney. 

I ’s Memorials of Oxford, 3 vols., 4to, original 
cloth, 1837.—Book of Gems, original, blue cloth, 
1836-8. — Chippendale’s Cabinetmaker’s Director, 
folio, 1755, very scarce.—Swift’s Works, 19 vols., 
calf, 1814.—Dickens’ Christmas Books, 5 vols., first 
editions, fine copy.—Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 5 
vols., cloth, 1873; Stones of Venice, 3 vols., first 
edition ; Seven Lamps, 1855 ; Elements of Perspec- 
tive, 1859; Two Paths, 1859.—Storer’s British Cathe- 
drals, 4 vols., 8vo, 1814.—Owen’s Two Centuries of 
Ceramic Art in Bristol, 1873, very scarce, out of 
print.—O’Brien’s Round Towers of Ireland, 1834.— 
Grote’s Greece, 12 vols, cloth, 1849-56; Library 
edition. —Grote’s Greece, 12 vols., 1869, cloth, 
small 8vo.—Gay’s Fables, Stockdale’s magnificent 
edition, 1793, royal 8vo, full bound calf, 2 vols.— 
Gay’s Fables by Bewick, first edition, 1779.—Keble’s 
Christian Year, 2 vols., 1827.—Lockhart’s Spanish 
Ballads, illustrated edition, 4to, 1841.—Tennyson’s 
Poems, 1857, illustrated, full morocco, by Hayday.— 
Roger’s Poems and Italy, 4to, 1838, full morocco, by 
Hayday.—Story of Little Dombey, 1858.—Hunted 
Down, Hotten’s edition—Great Expectations, first 
edition, 1861.—Westwood’s Classification of Insects, 
2 vols., cloth, scarce, 1840.—Carpenter’s Foraminifera. 
—Blackwall’s Spiders, Part I.—Lubbock’s Collembola 
and Thysanura.—Master’s Vegetable Teratology.— 
Douglas and Scott’s British Hemiptera-Heteroptera. 
—Turner’s Views in England and Wales, splendid 
copy, full tree-calf, 2 vols. 4to, 1838.—Meyer’s 
British Birds and their Eggs, 4 vols., folio, magnifi- 
cent copy, full morocco.—Macgillivray’s British Birds, 
5 vols., cloth—Yarrell’s British Birds.—Yarrell’s 
Fishes. —Bewick’s Birds, 2 vols., 1797-1804, royal 8vo. 
The above belong to a gentleman breaking up his 
Zoological Library. Offers requested—Terms on ap- 
plication by letter only.—232, care of Manager. 

Thirty-two Numbers of THE ANTIQUARY, from 
May, 1880, to Dec., 1882, clean and perfect, 7s. 6d. 
for the lot, —231, care of Manager, 


Several Poesy, Intaglio, and curious Rings for sale, 
cheap.—Particulars, 220, care of Manager. 

Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual, 1882, 11 poste, 
clean and new.—Comic England, reprint, cloth, gilt 

es.—Comic Rome, reprint, cloth, gilt edges.— 
Game and Playe of Chesse, edited by Axon (from 
ANTIQUARY’S LIBRARY).—233, care of Manager. 

Steel Bell-mouthed Blunderbuss, 8s. 6d.; brass 
ditto, 14s. 6¢.—Old Swords and Pistols.—List Curious 
Furniture.—Mr. Hetherington, Writtle, Chelmsford. 

Autograph Letters of Argyle (Duke of), Exeter 
(Bishop 1843), Hook (R.A.), Ansdell (R.A), Ripon 
(Marquis of), Manchester (Duke of), Buccleuch (Duke: 
of), Devonshire (Duke of), Heywood (Hardy), Bram- 
well [Baron), Wilberforce Candhensink ’ Percy 
(Earl), Hotham (Lord), Cardigan (Earl), Devon 
(Lord), Burke (Ulster King at Arms), Herries (Lord), 
Sefton (4th Earl), Rylands (Peter, M.P.), Cowen 
(Joseph, M.P.), Thornbury (Walter), McLaren 
(D. M.P.), Wilson (Sir M., M.P.), Laird (Jno., M.P.), 
Rutland (Duke of), Cobbett (J.P., M.P.), Crossley 
(J., M.P.), Peel (Sir Robert, cheque signed), Home 
(David); and a number of others, very cheap.— 
List on application to W. E. Morden, 5, Longley 
Terrace, Lower Tooting, S.W. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Armorial Book Plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens.—Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, 4, Harcourt Buildings, 
Temple. 

Swift’s Works, 19 vols., 1824; Walpole’s Letters, 
edited by Cunningham, 9 vols.; Books published by 
Pickering, ante 1855 ; Hervey’s Memoirs of George 
II., 2 vols., 1848; Doran’s Their Majestie’s Servants, 
2 vols., 1864. Good prices for good copies.—Biblios, 
20, King Edward Street, Lambeth Road, London. 

Antiquarian Repository, 4to, vol. iv., 1808.—209, 
Care of Manager. 

Antiquarian Topographical Cabinet, 10 vols.—210, 
Care of Manager. 

Antiquarian Itinerary.—211, Care of Manager. 

Gough’s Anecdotes of British Topography.—212, 
Care of Manager. 

Wanted, Poll Books, for County Elections in 
Essex, Herts, and Cambridgeshire—Thomas Bird, 
Romford. 

Genuine Arms and Armour purchased for cash ; 
must not be later date than seventeenth century.— 
230, care of Manager. 

Norris’s Etchings of Tenby.—Morgan’s Guide to 
Aberystwith, the 3rd or any later een —Saeaen 
Guide to Shrewsbury, the 4th edition —Rev. W. A. 
Leighton, Luciefelde, Shrewsbury. 

Findlay’s Masonic Vade Mecum, 1865.—Book 
Plates (Ex Libris).—Spencer’s Golden Remains of 
the Early Masonic Writers, 1847.— Briggs & Morden, 
5, Longley Terrace, Lower Tooting, S.W. 

Sheldon Chadwick’s Works, complete set.—G. F. 
Fowler, 76, Paul Street, Tabernacle Square, E.C. 

Lays and Ballads——Our Ancient Monuments and 
the ds around’them. By Kains Jackson.— 
Gentleman’s Magazine Vols.,2 each 1866-7-8 ; 1 each 
1847-1865.—190, Care of Manager. 





